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AVOIDABLE  CAUSES  OF  INSANITY. 


*G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 


T  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  insanity  is 
approaching  its  proper  place  in  medicine.  Prior  to 
the  eighteenth  centnry  the  insane,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  cruelly  treated  or  neglected.  In  ancient 
times  they  were  looked  upon  as  being  possessed  of 
evil  spirits,  and  were  isolated  in  caves  or  dungeons 
where  they  were  often  bound  in  chains  and  otherwise 
maltreated.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
insanity  was  explained  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  These 
theories  were  abandoned  gradually  and  since  that  time  insanity 
has  been  studied  through  its  morbid  psychology.  Here  was  born 
a  new  branch  of  medicine — psychiatry — which  is  being  extensive- 
ly studied  by  a  few  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not 
yet  old  enough  to  be  appreciated  in  its  full  value  and  importance. 
So,  considering  our  inherited  viewpoint  and  comparing  the 
present  with  the  past  we  seem  to  have  made  great  advancement, 
but  this  does  not  refute  the  fact  that  we  are  still  negligent  in  the 
performance  of  our  full  duty  toward  those  who  are  mentally 
afflicted.  There  are  some  states  where  excellent  work  is  being 
done  in  the  state  hospitals,  or  asylums  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  and  in  most  institutions  of  this  sort  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  recent  years.  But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  done.    We  have  been  blinded  so  long  by  a  faulty  conception 
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of  these  cases  that  superstitious  fear  and  an  attitude  of  despair 
stood  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

Education  is  necessary  before  the  general  public  can  see 
the  situation  in  its  proper  light.  The  mentally  alienated  must 
of  necessity  be  public  charges  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  cared  for  maintained  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. Now  here  is  presented  the  problem.  We  have  inefficient 
statutory  measures  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  insanity, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  funds  by  appropria- 
tion to  provide  the  insane  with  the  scientific  care  and  treatment 
which  they  deserve  and  their  condition  warrants.  Our  state 
hospitals  are  always  crowded  and  insanity  is  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  it  seems  that  unless  something  is  done  to  stem  this 
swelling  tide  of  mental  infirmity  there  must  come  a  time  in  the 
future  when  the  performance  of  our  full  duty  toward  this 
unfortunate  class  will  mean  a  burden  that  cannot  be  borne  by 
taxation.  When  a  person  mentally  afflicted  is  deprived  of 
liberty  and  incarcerated  in  a  state  institution  we  are  under 
obligation  to  provide  the  best  treatment  that  medical  science 
can  offer,  but  in  most  institutions  this  is  impossible  through 
lack  of  proper  equipment.  Under  appropriate  treatment  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  insane  can  be  restored  to  normal  mental 
life,  and  many  are  restored  with  hospital  care,  but  a  compre- 
hensive consideration  of  the  problem  of  insanity  must  contem- 
plate its  prevention. 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  N.  Y.,  shows  that  in  1890  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to 
the  general  population  was  one  to  385.  In  1910  the  ratio  had 
risen  to  one  in  279.  While  the  population  of  the  state  had 
increased  46  per  cent,  the  number  of  the  known  insane  had 
increased  103.9  per  cent,  the  state  in  1910  having  32,650 
insane.  In  Maryland  the  report  of  the  Lunacy  Commission 
shows  the  number  of  insane  to  the  general  population  in  1900 
was  one  in  470;  in  1910  the  ratio  had  risen  to  one  in  336. 
According  to  Brower-Bannister :  "In  Great  Britain  the  figures 
of  the  English  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  show  that  in  1860 
one  in  every  523  of  the  population  was  insane,  and  in  1890  the 
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ratio  had  risen  to  one  in  320.  In  30  years  insanity  had,  there- 
fore, increased  from  one  in  523  to  one  in  320,  or  had  come 
unpleasantly  near  to  doubling  the  ratio  to  population  in  that 
period."  Statistics  for  1909  by  Winslow  show  that  the  ratio 
in  Great  Britain  was  then  one  to  279.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  than  200,000  insane  in  the  United  States,  the 
ratio  being  about  one  in  every  300  of  the  population. 

The  condition  seems  largely  the  result,  or  rather  an  accom- 
paniment, of  modern  civilization,  and  as  civilization  advances 
there  is  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  We  are  not  justified  in  saying  there 
is  developing  in  society  an  increasing  tendency  to  mental 
deterioration,  but  we  can  say  that  the  science  of  living,  as  we 
are  living  today,  requires  an  intensity  of  effort  and  precision 
in  thought  and  action  which  places  a  greater  tax  upon  the 
nervous  system  than  nature  intended  it  should  bear.  The 
men  and  women  of  today  who  are  really  doing  things,  the 
successful  in  the  various  fields  of  human  effort,  are  consuming 
each  day  all  of  their  available  nervous  energy.  They  go  just 
as  far  each  day  as  they  have  nervous  force  to  impel  them. 
Thus  the  race  becomes  simply  an  endurance  test  between  the 
different  nervous  systems.  Obviously  the  unstable,  predis- 
posed individuals  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  stronger  fellows, 
and  are  always  in  danger  of  nervous  or  mental  catastrophe. 
So  it  is  plain  that  all  endeavor  looking  toward  a  betterment 
of  the  condition  must  be  with  a  view  of  conserving  the  nervous 
health  of  society  today  and  preventing,  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  defectives  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  an  insane  man  is  a  sick 
man.  His  is  a  mental  affliction,  the  expression  of  deranged 
mental  functioning,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  cause  and 
effect  as  is  found  in  the  more  common  physical  ailments.  We 
look  upon  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is 
the  adjustable  mechanism  of  the  individual — that  which  enables 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  his  ever  changing  environment.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  mind,  through  the  central  nervous  system, 
to  establish  conscious  adaptation  or  adjustment  to  one's  sur- 
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roundings.  Success  or  failure  in  life  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  our  adjustment.  Men  differ  as  their  nervous  systems 
differ.  Individual  reaction  depends  upon  the  type  of  the 
nervous  system  and  previous  experiences.  The  mind,  acting 
through  the  nervous  system,  has  many  and  important  tasks 
to  perform,  not  only  is  there  conscious  adaptations  as  exempli- 
fied in  self  protection  and  gaining  a  livelihood,  but  it  is  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
all  organs,  without  which  there  cannot  be  perfect  health.  When 
we  look  upon  mind  as  functioning  it  is  readily  understood  how 
this  function  may  be  altered  by  condition  of  stress,  such  as 
exhausting  sickness,  emotional  shock,  worry,  dissipation,  and 
disease  of  the  brain  tissues  itself.  There  is  more  or  less  stress 
in  the  life  of  every  individual,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  productive 
of  insanity  unless  coupled  with  hereditary  or  acquired  predis- 
position. 

There  are  many  contributing  causes  of  insanity,  but  all 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads — heredity  and  stress. 
Heredity  can  give  us  an  unstable  nervous  organization  which 
predisposes  to  mental  unsoundness ;  stress  includes  all  factors, 
physical  and  mental,  which  lead  to  excessive  output  of  energy 
— exhaustion. 

The  two  great  important  factors  are  heredity  and  alcohol. 
We  have  shown  how  the  " strenuous  life"  may  bring  to  the 
surface  defects  in  those  who  are  predisposed.  But  we  cannot 
assume  that  hard,  earnest  effort,  be  it  ever  so  strenuous,  when 
accompanied  by  a  normal  amount  of  sleep  and  proper  nourish- 
ment, can  alone  produce  insanity.  It  is  asserted  by  Brower- 
Bannister  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  some 
predisposition  or  favoring  weakness  without  which  the  imme- 
diate or  obvious  cause  would  have  been  ineffective.  So  we 
have  come  to  consider  heredity  the  most  important  cause  of 
insanity,  or  alienation  in  any  form.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these 
cases  are  now  attributed  to  heredity.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  mental  disease  is  transmitted  directly  from  parent  to 
child,  or  that  a  given  mental  malady  will  retain  its  former 
characteristics  when  it  appears  in  succeeding  generations.    The 
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disease,  per  se,  is  not  transmitted,  but  rather  a  neuropathic 
diathesis,  or  tendency,  which  renders  the  individual  vulnerable 
to  causes  which  are  acting  upon  us  all. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  heredity  is  a  prominent  cause  of  mental  unsound- 
ness, but  their  theories  are  refuted  by  facts  as  we  find  them 
in  reviewing  the  family  histories  of  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
and  charitable  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unbiased 
consideration  should  always  precede  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 
because  in  reviewing  the  laws  of  heredity  we  find  that  unless 
the  heritage  from  both  sides  is  wholly  bad  there  is  a  certainty 
that  all  progeny  cannot  be  neuropathic.  Few  of  us  could  trace 
our  family  history  back  through  the  third  generation  and  not 
find  evidence  of  a  neuropathic  taint.  Many  of  these  neuro- 
pathic tendencies  do  not  assume  the  importance  of  developing 
into  a  psychosis,  or  causing  apparent  mental  disturbance,  other 
than  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  If,  through  improper  mating  there  is  a  doubling 
of  this  tendency,  we  can  readily  see  it  favors  a  neuropathic 
make-up  in  the  progeny.  This  sort  of  reasoning  leads  to 
rather  distasteful  conjecture  and  conclusions,  especially  with 
those  who  do  not  mingle  with  the  unfortunates  under  discus- 
sion. But  when  one  mingles  with  these  sufferers,  observes 
their  limitations,  and  realizes  that  they  are  what  they  are 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and 
also  realizes  that  these  circumstances,  in  a  large  measure, 
could  be  controlled  by  others,  it  spurs  him  to  such  effort  and 
apparent  boldness  that  he  is  misunderstood.  It  cannot  be 
disproved  that  50  per  cent  of  these  cases  are  due  to  heredity, 
and  from  35  to  40  per  cent  due  to  alcohol,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. Altogether  then,  there  are  90  per  cent  of  these  cases 
due  to  causes  which  are  preventable,  if  public  interest  could  be 
aroused  and  a  proper  sociologic  sentiment  created.  There  are 
hundreds  of  examples  in  our  state  asylums  where  a  parent 
and  one  or  more  children  are  occupying  the  same  ward  simul- 
taneously. Occasionally  both  parents  are  in  the  hospital  and 
their  children  in  some  home  for  foundlings.    Frequently  there 
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are  two  or  more  children  sent  to  the  hospital  from  the  same 
home.  There  is  now  in  a  certain  State  Hospital  a  father,  son, 
and  daughter,  all  from  the  same  family.  When  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  admitted  a  sister  remarked  with  emotion 
that  there  were  ten  children  in  the  family,  and  wondered  who 
would  be  the  next  to  enter  the  hospital.  There  is  also  in  this 
hospital  a  feeble  minded  girl  whose  brother  was  formerly  an 
epileptic  patient,  and  recently  a  second  brother  committed 
suicide  at  home.  There  is  also  another  patient  who  has  borne 
five  children  since  an  attack  in  her  early  womanhood,  and  from 
which  she  has  never  fully  recovered.  The  children  thus  far  are 
all  bright  and  attractive,  but  we  must  conclude  that  their 
heritage  is  bad.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  very  many 
examples  that  could  be  given.  To  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the 
general  public,  and  show  the  dangerously  erroneous  sentiment 
by  which  it  is  moved  to  act  regarding  the  care  of  the  insane, 
allow  the  citation  of  the  following  example.  Two  patients, 
man  and  wife,  were  in  one  of  our  State  Hospitals  for  the 
insane.  The  man  was  well  educated  and  had  considerable 
literary  ability,  but  was  suffering  from  most  extravagant 
delusions  of  persecution,  and  entertained  the  fancy  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  related  to  royalty,  and  because  of  this 
they  were  being  persecuted  by  jealous  enemies.  The  man's 
reaction  to  these  ideas  was  adequate,  and  he  was  considered 
a  dangerous  person.  The  woman  was  suffering  from  well 
advanced  deterioration,  and  was  wholly  unfit  to  be  at  large. 
Well  meaning,  but  misguided  friends  on  the  outside  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  man  was  being  retained  in  the  hospital 
without  just  cause  and  public  sentiment  was  brought  to  bear 
to  such  extent  that  he  was  finally  liberated.  Later  the  same 
action  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  woman's  release. 
The  couple  established  a  home  and  resumed  their  domestic 
relations  as  man  and  wife.  Time  went  on  and  the  incident 
was  forgotten,  but  a  deaconess  called  at  the  home  one  day 
and  found  a  babe,  neglected  and  blind  from  purulent  con- 
junctivitis, and  a  demented  mother  lying  on  a  pile  of  rags 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  her  child  and  the  disorder 
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and  destitution  about  her.  The  child  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
where  it  died,  and  the  mother  is  again  being  cared  for  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.  This  is  the  sort  of  perverted  senti- 
ment that  is  standing  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  this 
condition  will  obtain  until  the  general  public  is  enabled  to 
see  the  situation  as  it  really  is.  Improvement  can  come  only 
through  education.  And  this  is  made  possible  by  placing 
the  charitable  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
men  who  are  capable  of  disseminating  knowledge  concerning 
this  important  phase  of  our  social  life.  It  is  not  alone 
for  society  as  a  whole  that  we  are  concerned,  for  while  mental 
unsoundness  is  relatively  increasing,  the  ratio  of  the  insane 
to  the  sane  is  very  small,  but  we  are  pleading  for  the 
individual  sufferers.  It  is  unchristian  and  inhuman  for  society 
to  remain  passive  and  disinterested  in  this  matter  when  so 
much  could  be  done  towards  preventing  and  mitigating  the 
indescribable  suffering  of  those  concerned.  The  mental  suffer- 
ing of  these  individuals  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  their  confidences  and  come  in  contact  with  their  daily 
lives.  Witness  the  suffering  in  the  various  anxiety  psychoses. 
The  doubts  and  fears,  and  a  sort  of  inner  dread  or  anxious 
tension  which  never  ceases,  and  yet  has  no  definite  reason 
which  can  be  explained  or  removed  by  the  individual.  In 
certain  types  of  melancholia  there  are  fears  of  external  punish- 
ment because  of  unpardonable  sins  which  the  victim  feels  that 
he  has  committed,  as  well  as  most  heinous  fancies  of  somatic 
disturbances.  Here  the  suffering  is  as  real  as  if  the  conditions 
actually  existed.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  these 
unfortunates  come  to  their  deaths  by  their  own  hands.  All  of 
the  depressive  states  without  deterioration  allow  of  actual 
mental  suffering.  With  them,  in  their  fancy,  everything  is 
wrong,  home,  family  and  friends,  all  are  gone,  and  there  is  an 
overwhelming  gloom,  and  fear  of  impending  danger  which  is 
tormenting  in  the  extreme. 

These  cases  are  not  rare.  Every  state  hospital  has  a  large 
number  of  these  unfortunates  who  have  suffered  beyond  all 
endurance,  and  are  simply  waiting  for  the  end  which  they  will 
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hasten  whenever  opportunity  offers.  There  is  no  question  that 
in  every  case  of  suicide,  whatever  the  walk  of  life,  the  indi- 
vidual has  suffered,  and  suffered  intensely,  before  the  time 
came  when  self-destruction  could  be  contemplated. 

As  a  single  factor  alcohol  ranks  next  to  heredity  as  a 
cause  of  mental  unsoundness.  It  is  the  direct  cause  in  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  are  sent  to  the  insane  hospitals. 
And  directly  and  indirectly  it  is  estimated  to  be  a  factor  in  40 
per  cent  of  all  cases  of  mental  infirmity.  As  a  direct  cause  10 
per  cent  is  not  too  high — some  would  make  it  higher.  This 
varies  depending  upon  the  proximity  of  the  hospital  to  the 
largest  centers  of  population.  The  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
nervous  system  are  extremely  variable — depending,  perhaps, 
upon  the  individual's  heredity  and  the  quality  of  his  blood 
vessels.  In  some  a  few  drams  taken  daily  in  from  three  to 
six  years  will  cause  well  marked  mental  and  nervous  defect — 
symptoms  of  organic  brain  disease,  while  others  will  consume 
a  far  greater  amount  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  suffer  no 
demonstrable  deterioration.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  nutritional  process  of  the  body  is  carried  on  through  the 
capillaries,  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  deleterious  effect 
so  potent  a  poison  as  alcohol  must  have  on  the  delicate  and 
highly  sensitive  structural  elements  of  the  seminure  vessels. 
And  we  expect  the  brain  to  suffer  the  brunt  of  attack  as  here 
the  circulation  is  most  complex  and  intangible.  The  insult 
continued,  organic  changes  will  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but  our  particular  concern  is  with  the  welfare  of  the 
brain,  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  alcohol  can  and 
does  produce  organic  disease  in  this  structure  and  that  the 
probability  of  hereditary  transmission  of  some  form  of  mental 
or  nervous  defect  is  governed  by  the  same  law  as  applied  to 
organic  brain  disease  from  other  causes. 

The  State  Commission  of  Lunacy,  N.  Y.,  in  its  22nd 
annual  report  contains  the  following  under  the  caption,  "The 
Prevention  of  Insanity,"  by  Professor  Adolph  Myer,  then 
Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute  of  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  insane.     (I  am  quoting  only  in  part.) 
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' '  There  are  several  preventable  causes  of  insanity,  chief 
among  which  is  the  use  of  alcohol.  Of  the  insane  in  this  State, 
26.8  per  cent  become  insane  through  the  use  of  alcohol;  that 
is,  in  these  cases,  while  other  causes  operated,  the  determining 
cause  has  been  the  use  of  alcohol,  either  in  excessive  or  so-called 
11  moderate "  quantities.  Over  30  per  cent  of  our  insane  men 
owe  their  psychosis  to  this  cause.  In  a  study  of  961  cases  of 
insanity  in  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  which  was  made  by 
Superintendent  Mabon  and  the  Clinical  Director  Kirby,  the 
entire  causation  being  known  in  each  case,  55  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  22  per  cent  of  the  women  owed  their  insanity  to  the 
use  of  alcohoi,  as  the  precipitating  factor. "  The  Commission 
then  offers  the  following: 

"As  the  use  of  alcohol  is  responsible  for  the  presence  in 
the  hospitals  of  over  28  per  cent  of  the  patients,  and  is  the 
contributing  factor,  in  many  cases,  the  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  but  fair  and  just  that  the  tax  imposed  on 
the  liquor  traffic  should  be  increased  in  order  that  it  may  pay 
an  increased  revenue  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
in  part  at  least  the  expenses  to  which  the  taxpayers  are  put  by 
the  care  of  those  patients  whom  the  State  is  compelled  to  house, 
clothe,  feed  and  supply  with  medical  attendance  because  of 
their  use  of  alcohol." 

The  lay  public  has  practically  no  conception  of  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  this  very  potent  poison.  The  current  opinion 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  that  it  makes  for  drunkenness, 
poverty,  and  occasionally  crime,  the  latter  usually  being 
excused  because  of  the  intoxication.  The  picture  contained 
in  this  opinion  is  wholly  inadequate.  Alcohol  not  only  affects 
the  offender,  but  it  taints  the  entire  nervous  mass  exactly  the 
same  as  an  organic  brain  disease,  and  contaminates  the  line  of 
descendants  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  does  insanity. 
The  child  of  a  drunken  father  may  escape,  his  chance  is  less 
favorable  with  a  drunken  mother,  and  if  both  parents  are 
drunken,  the  child  is  practically  certain  to  be  an  epileptic, 
feeble-minded,  degenerate  or  insane.  The  children  born  after 
one  or  both  parents   show  alcoholic  deterioration   and  defect 
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have  precisely  the  same  heredity  taint  as  the  children  of  other 
organic  dements. 

The  common  conception  of  insanity  is  such  that  a  person's 
conduct  must  be  striking  and  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of 
his  fellows  before  he  is  considered  insane.  This  means  that 
most  of  the  patients  come  to  treatment  too  late,  that  is,  after 
there  has  occurred  in  the  brain  or  its  function  a  chronic  altera- 
tion which  cannot  be  restored.  Practically  all  of  the  alcoholic 
psychosis  lead  to  ultimate  deterioration  with  actual  mental 
defect  if  the  insult  be  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
And  all  cases  of  organic  brain  diseases  amenable  to  treatment 
must  be  treated  early  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  In  fact, 
there  would  be  a  much  brighter  outlook  for  all  cases,  functional 
and  organic,  if  the  disease  were  detected  in  its  incipiency  and 
the  patient  removed  from  his  irritating  environment.  If  this 
were  done  hundreds  of  cases  would  be  saved  from  the  hospital, 
and  not  become  insane. 

The  problem  of  the  insane  and  the  mentally  defective  is 
a  big  one  and  I  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  important  phases. 
Improvement  is  possible  only  through  education  and  will  come 
speedily  when  the  public  sees  the  situation  clearly.  But  com- 
plete control  of  the  problem  is  not  in  the  province  of  man. 
The  problem  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  man  and  had  its 
beginning  with  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 


MUSICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  OMAHA. 
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N  December  2nd  of  this  year  Omaha  had  a  distin- 
ct 1  guished  visitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Leonard  Lieb- 
ling,  editor  of  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York. 

In  his  observations  on  Omaha,  Mr.  Liebling 
opens  quite  a  lengthy  article  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Omaha,  populated  by  140,000  souls,  the  nom- 
inal capital  of  the  richest  agricultural  lands  of  the 
United  States,  enjoying  close  trade  advantages  with 
Nebraska,  Eastern  Colorado,  Western  Missouri,  and  Western 
Iowa,  Northern  Kansas  and  South  Dakota,  doing  an  annual 
manufacturing  business  of  about  $200,000,000,  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness of  $145,000,000,  reaching  annual  bank  clearings  of  $800,- 
000,000,  being  the  second  largest  packing  center  in  the  United 
States  (6,550,377  head  of  live  stock  were  handled  in  Omaha 
last  year),  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  national  importance  of  its  grain 
market,  the  home  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  the  largest 
creamery  butter  producing  centre  of  this  continent,  the  site 
of  the  world's  greatest  refinery  and  smelter  of  fine  ores — 
Omaha,  the  city  with  all  the  wealth  and  progressiveness  just 
described,  does  hardly  anything  for  music  and  seems  content 
to  rest  its  civic  fame  purely  upon  its  commercial  achievements 
and  to  let  the  highest  form  of  artistic  culture  flourish  else- 
where. 

"If  that  were  not  so,  Omaha  would  have  a  worthy  studio 
building  in  which  to  house  its  private  teachers  of  music,' '  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Thomas  J.  Kelly  and  the  work  he 
has  done  for  the  Mendelssohn  Choir. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  views  presented  by  Mr.  Lieb- 
ling in  so  terse  and  concise  a  manner.     Coming,  as  he  does, 
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direct  from  New  York,  where  there  are  several  symphony 
orchestras,  grand  opera  and  mnsic  schools  galore,  the  dearth 
of  these  institutions  in  Western  Omaha  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe. 

Yet  it  is  so,  and  more  is  the  pity.  It  is  even  sad  to  realize 
that  effort  after  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  an  orchestra, 
as  well  as  conservatories  and  mnsic  schools  without  success. 

Omaha  has  had  a  more  recent  visitor  in  Mr.  Henry  Lazard 
of  "Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  arranging  a  western  tour  for  his 
wife,  Madame  von  Unschuld,  the  well-known  pianist  and 
teacher,   of  Washington. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Lazard  I  find  that  conditions  in 
Omaha  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are  in  Washington. 
There  is  no  symphony  orchestra  in  Washington;  there  is  no 
grand  opera  in  Washington,  and  while  there  are  perhaps  sev- 
eral shools  of  music,  the  striving  for  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion in  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Omaha.  Why  does  not  the  city  of  Washington 
boast  of  a  National  Symphony  Orchestra?  Or  a  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  that  would  set  a  higher  standard  for  the 
musicians  of  the  country!     Or  a  National  Opera! 

If  someone  will  answer  these  questions  in  regard  to  Wash- 
ington it  might  help  to  solve  the  conditions  in  Omaha  as  well 
as  in  other  localities  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  a  question  of  growth  and 
development.  If  the  citizens,  or  the  merchants,  or  the  music- 
lovers,  and  we  might  even  say  if  the  musicians  themselves 
really  wanted  these  things  in  Omaha,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  Kansas  City,  W.  R.  Nelson,  owner  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  is  trying  to  develop  musical  culture  by  free  Sunday  con- 
certs for  the  people.  The  Kansas  City  Auditorium  seats  7,000 
people  and  they  are  never  able  to  accommodate  all  who  wish 
to  attend.  The  musicians  of  Kansas  City  and  Mr.  Liebling 
maintain  that  these  free  concerts  are  working  harm  to  musical 
development  because  the  people  will  not  pay  for  music  if  they 
can   get   these   concerts   for   nothing.     He    says:     "However, 
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Mr.  Nelson  is  thinking  of  the  people  at  large  rather  than  the 
musicians,  and  he  probably  believes  that  through  much  hearing 
of  good  music  the  general  public  will  in  the  end  be  stimulated 
into  supporting  more  widely  the  individual  efforts  of  the  pro- 
fessionals/' 

Personally,  I  believe  that  some  widespread  movement 
could  be  organized  whereby  good  concerts  could  be  given  in 
the  Auditorium  at  from  10  to  25  cents  for  admission;  this 
would  get  the  people  started  and  into  the  habit  of  hearing  the 
best  kind  of  music  and  develop  the  desire  for  better  programs. 

The  orchestral  proposition  in  Omaha  has  been  presented 
in  the  World-Herald  musical  column  from  time  to  time  by  the 
writer,  but  apparently  without  avail  and  no  response  from 
anyone.  However,  the  musicians  and  music-lovers,  and  I 
believe  the  business  men  themselves,  are  now  realizing  rather 
keenly  the  need  of  an  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra.  If  the 
citizens  of  Omaha  really  want  an  orchestra,  then  why  do  we 
not  go  about  it  in  the  right  way  and  organize  one.  Is  it  because 
the  financial  proposition  is  unsurmountable  ?  I  do  not  think 
so.  If  the  business  man  can  be  convinced  that  a  proposition 
will  bring  some  definite  results,  he  is  usually  ready  to  lend  a 
willing  ear.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  business  men 
of  Omaha  raised  $17,000  in  less  than  a  week  for  the  convention 
of  the  Eagles,  which  lasted  three  days.  They  have  done  the 
same  for  other  conventions,  because  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  get  an  adequate  return. 

Now  let  me  give  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Liebling 
regarding  Kansas  City: 

"Mr.  Capital,  Mr.  Labor,  and  Miss  Kansas  City,  sym- 
bolical persons  who  went  about  town  lecturing  and  boosting 
a  commercial  exposition  while  we  were  there,  might  well  have 
included  a  good  word  for  the  orchestra  in  plea  for  support  of 
the  business  men.  Wide-awake  business  men  need  no  reminder 
of  what  a  symphony  orchestra  means  to  a  city,  for  they  realize 
that  it  represents  the  difference  between  a  thriving  community 
whose  culture  is  keeping  pace  with  its  mercantile  and  material 
development,   and   a   community   successful   commercially   and 
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materially,  but  lacking  in  culture.  All  business  men  are  not 
wide-awake  business  men,  however,  and  all  business  men  have 
not  a  civic  pride  greater  than  their  desire  for  individual 
aggrandizement.  To  such  business  men,  Mr.  Capital,  Mr. 
Labor  and  Miss  Kansas  City  might  point  out  the  positive 
advantages  which  even  the  materialistic  merchant  derives  from 
the  presence  in  his  city  of  a  first-class  symphony  orchestra  and 
one  or  or  more  first-class  schools  or  conservatories  of  music. 
Ask  Minneapolis.  Ask  Chicago.  Ask  St.  Louis.  Ask  Boston. 
The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  students  who  go  to  those 
cities  from  outside  communities  ought  to  be  in  themselves  a 
sufficiently  practical  answer  to  doubters  who  say:  'Of  what 
good  is  a  symphony  orchestra  to  our  city'?" 

Going  back  to  the  Eagles,  for  whom  $17,000  were  raised 
for  a  three  days'  sojourn  in  the  city, — suppose  a  similar  amount 
were  given  by  the  citizens  of  Omaha  for  the  establishment  of 
an  orchestra  (Kansas  City  spends  about  $16,000),  private 
enterprise  would  soon  establish  conservatories  and  music 
schools,  and  a  conservative  estimate  would  easily  bring  100 
students  to  Omaha  the  first  year.  The  minimum  expense  of 
each  student  for  a  season  of  ten  months  would  be  about  $750, 
which  would  make  $75,000  return  to  Omaha  the  first  year.  In 
addition  to  this  there  would  be  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
community  itself  by  having  an  orchestra  and  music  schools. 

The  orchestra  situation  here  presents  some  peculiar  diffi- 
culties ;  and  these  are  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  met  with 
in  cities  of  the  size  of  Omaha.  Mr.  Ernest  Nordin,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  capable  orchestral  men  in  the  city  and  leader 
of  the  music  of  the  Brandeis  Theatre,  sums  up  the  situation 
somewhat  as  follows : 

A  symphony  orchestra  of  any  pretensions  would  require 
about  sixty  instruments.  This  would  require  the  use  of  all 
the  capable  players  now  engaged  in  the  theatre  orchestras. 
Many  of  these  musicians  also  play  at  the  hotels  and  in  the  cafes 
during  the  dinner  hours.  There  are  not  enough  musicians  in 
Omaha  for  an  orchestra  without  employing  all  those  who  now 
play  in  the  theatres,  as  well  as  the  best  students  who  are  asso- 
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ciated  with  Mr.  Henry  Cox  in  his  Symphony  Study  Orchestra. 
It  seems  quite  a  feasible  plan  to  form  an  orchestra  under 
these  conditions,  but  it  brings  up  the  question  of  when  the 
concert  would  be  given.  It  could  not  be  given  in  the  evening, 
nor  from  four  to  six.  Mr.  Nordin  suggests  high  noon  as  the 
only  time  at  which  all  the  musicians  would  be  available.  But 
how  about  the  audience!  Would  or  could  the  people  of  Omaha 
turn  out  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  hear  a  symphony 
orchestra!  This  seems  to  me  impracticable;  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  not  an  unsurmountable  difficulty.  Four  players, — the 
oboes  and  bassoons, — would  have  to  be  imported  and  could  be 
obtained  from  Kansas  City  at  a  comparatively  light  expense. 
Sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  a  season  would  cover  the 
annual  salary  of  the  conductor,  who  would  have  no  other  occu- 
pation than  that  of  the  musical  direction  of  the  orchestra. 
Eight  concerts  would  be  given  and  special  soloists  would  be 
engaged  for  each  concert.  Mr.  Nordin  has  only  recently 
returned  from  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  second  first  violinist 
in  the  Kansas  City  Spmphony  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Carl  Busch, 
and  the  experience  that  he  has  had  there  would  be  invaluable 
to  Omaha  in  the  organization  of  an  orchestra.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  Mr.  Cox  to  know  just  what  material  is  avail- 
able from  his  study  orchestra.  Mr.  Cox  has  been  away  during 
the  holidays,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  players  who  would  be  of 
great  value  to  an  Omaha  Symphony  Orchestra. 

I  therefore  propose  the  immediate  organization  of  an 
Omaha  Symphony  Orchestral  Association,  whose  aim  would 
be  the  organization  and  promotion  of  an  orchestra  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Perhaps  when  these  questions  are  pre- 
sented from  different  points  of  view  they  will  not  seem  so 
formidable.  Perhaps  Omaha  could  start  with  a  smaller 
orchestra.  Kansas  City  is  now  working  for  an  orchestra  where 
the  musicians  will  be  independent  of  the  theatres ;  that  is,  their 
salaries  will  be  large  enough  so  that  they  will  not  be  obliged  to 
play  outside  of  the  orchestra  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

As  we  look  back  in  the  musical  history  of  Omaha  we  find 
that,  in  other  branches,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement. 
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The  musical  department  of  the  Omaha  Woman's  Club  has 
been  in  existence  for  twenty  years  or  more  and  has  done  much 
for  the  development  of  musical  culture  and  taste  for  good 
music.  They  have  encouraged  the  music  student  on  the  one 
side  and  given  their  members  the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers 
of  the  city,  thus  creating  a  constant  and  growing  demand  for 
better  players  and  singers,  and  better  listeners. 

The  Tuesday  Morning  Musical  Club  has  been  another 
strong  factor  for  the  development  of  local  interest  in  music. 
Their  patronage  of  the  local  artist  is  to  be  commended  in  the 
highest  terms  and  a  substantial  way  of  showing  the  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation  of  the  community  in  the  efforts  of 
home  talent.  We  frequently  hear  the  sad  tale  that  this  or  that 
musician  has  left  Omaha  for  other  and  larger  or  more  appre- 
ciative fields.  Why  should  this  be  possible!  Omaha  needs  its 
good  musicians  now  more  than  ever;  it  is  the  work  that  is 
being  done  here  now  that  will  tell  in  the  next  generation. 
When  the  efforts  of  an  Omaha  teacher  or  musician  attract 
attention  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  then  it  is  time  for  the 
people  of  Omaha  to  wake  up  and  see  if  your  native  teachers, 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  town  and  have  gone  abroad  year 
after  year  to  study  and  who  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  give  to  the  Omaha  student  instruction  that  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  New  York  or  European  centers,  are  receiving 
the  support  they  deserve. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  policy  of  progress,  and  for  that 
reason  think  that  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club  would  double  its 
capacity  for  musical  development  in  Omaha  by  more  frequent 
party  musicales.  It  is  the  business  man  who  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated in  music,  and  the  most  hardened  would  succumb  if  the 
programs  were  made  attractive  and  not  too  educational. 

In  reviewing  the  musical  progress  of  Omaha,  the  Church 
Choir  and  the  Choral  Societies  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Omaha  possesses  three  choirmasters  and  organists  whose  high 
standards  of  musicianship  and  unquestioned  ability  have  done 
much  in  this  direction.  I  have  reference  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Simms, 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  All  Saints'  church;  Mr.  Ben  Stan- 
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ley,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Kelly,  choirmaster  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
chnrch.  Their  church  choirs  and  work  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment  here;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Simms  and 
Mr.  Stanley  are  not  at  the  head  of  public  choral  societies. 
Their  records  in  the  past  would  warrant  a  liberal  support  of 
the  public.  Unfortunately  choral  organizations  require  man- 
agement and  managers,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  their 
time  for  nothing,  and  they  are  rare. 

The  name  of  Thomas  J.  Kelly  and  the  Mendelssohn  Choir 
of  Omaha  have  been  so  closely  linked  together  that  one  cannot 
be  spoken  without  suggesting  the  other.  Mr.  Kelly's  aims 
are  high;  he  stands  for  the  best  and  is  always  trying  to  do 
better.  As  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  as  well  as 
other  organizations  Mr.  Kelly  has  made  an  enviable  record. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  people  of  Omaha  to  bear  in  mind  what 
the  Mendelssohn  Choir  means  to  the  city  and  give  it  liberal 
patronage  for  the  coming  Spring  Festival  in  which  the  Men- 
delssohn Choir  and  the  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago  unite 
for  a  series  of  three  concerts  in  the  Auditorium. 

The  concert  series  organized  by  the  Omaha  Concert  Pro- 
moters some  years  ago  is  being  ably  continued  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Hopper  with  much  artistic  success.  Miss  Hopper  is  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  in  the  selection  of  artists,  and  the  music- 
lovers  of  Omaha  have  grown  strong  in  their  confidence  in  her 
efforts.  Each  season  she  presents  a  series  of  four  concerts, 
with  several  extra  artists,  thus  giving  to  Omaha  citizens  some 
of  the  best  singers  and  instrumentalists  who  are  en  tour. 

In  the  Public  Library,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Edith 
Tobitt,  the  music  student  of  Omaha,  has  a  department  which 
is  of  great  value  and  that  is  the  circulating  library  of  classic 
music.  This  includes  piano  music,  solos  and  duets  by  the 
masters;  some  of  the  best  selections  in  songs,  organ  studies 
and  solos,  which  are  usually  very  expensive  for  students,  and 
works  for  the  violin  alone  and  violin  and  piano.  The  sym- 
phonies for  four  hands  are  of  especial  value  and  would  be  of 
greater  use  if  Omaha  should  have  a  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Omaha  is  on  the  verge 
of  exceptional  musical  development  during  the  year  1914.  The 
Creighton  University  Glee  Club  is  a  comparatively  new  organi- 
zation whose  efforts  are  working  in  the  right  direction.  The 
enthusiasm  and  encouragement  of  such  men  as  President 
Magevney  and  Faculty  Director  Tallmadge  of  the  Creighton 
University,  who  are  in  favor  of  music  culture  and  advocating 
its  development,  are  already  manifesting  a  strong  influence 
in  the  community. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Omaha  is  about  to  have 
an  organization  composed  of  its  professional  music  teachers. 
Just  what  the  declaration  and  intent  of  this  organization  is 
to  be  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  present.  One  of  the  primary 
objects  will  be  harmony,  and  then  the  raising  of  the  standard 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  and  the  promotion  of  the  proper 
recognition  of  music  as  a  moral  and  mental  factor  in  education. 
And  in  our  efforts  we  shall  expect  the  co-operation  of  the 
progressive  citizens  of  Omaha. 
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*A.  L.  Muirhead,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


IF  all  the  various  factors  influencing  the  nervous  sys- 
tem the  reflexes  are  the  most  primitive  and  the  most 
potent.     It  seems  probable  that  the  simplest  form 
of  a  nervous  system,  in  the  evolution  of  animal  life, 
was  a  reflex  system  without  consciousness.     Indeed 
certain   vegetable    forms    even   give    evidence    of   a 
reflex  system  as  the  sundew  and  the  sensitive  plant 
By  reflexes  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  ordinary  motor 
responses   of  which  we  are  usually  conscious,  but 
also  the  infinite  variety  of  afferent  impulses  which  constantly 
play  upon  the  responsive  nervous  mechanism  but  of  which  we 
are  wholly  unconscious. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  reflex  is  seen  in  single  movements 
such  as  winking  the  eyelids  when  any  moving  object  threatens 
the  eye.  This  is  a  protective  reflex,  and  the  body  has  a  wide 
range  of  such  from  an  ordinary  startled  movement,  or  jump, 
when  alarmed  to  the  spasm  and  rigidity  of  muscles  observed 
over  an  organ  or  area  where  inflammatory  or  destructive 
changes  are  taking  place.  This  reflex,  muscle  spasm,  elicited 
by  light  percussion,  is  often  an  early  and  important  diagnostic 
system  of  a  pathological  condition. 

Another  interesting  series  of  reflexes  are  those  which 
have  to  do  with  maintaining  a  uniform  body  temperature  under 
widely  varying  conditions.  The  temperature  nerves  of  the 
skin  keep  the  temperature  centre  in  the  brain  always  informed 
of  the  slightest  changes  in  the  air  with  which  we  come  in  con- 
tact and  this  centre  promptly  though  unconsciously  orders  the 
muscular,  vasomotor  and  perspiratory  changes  necessary  to 
prevent  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  body  temperature,  and  thus  this 
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wonderful  reflex  mechanism  automatically  maintains  a  tem- 
perature of  about  98.5  degrees  whether  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere be  40  degrees  below  zero  or  100  degrees  above,  unless 
disturbed  in  its  operation  by  toxic  substances  in  the  blood. 

These  temperature  reflexes  also  exert  a  marked  influence 
upon  mental  activity  and  general  metabolism.  Living  in  a 
cold  atmosphere  tends  to  arouse  mental  and  physical  activity 
and  increase  metabolism,  while  living  in  a  warm  environment 
has  the  opposite  tendency.  These  results  are  readily  seen  in 
the  invigorating  effect  of  a  cold  bath  and  the  somnolent  influ- 
ences of  a  hot  one.  These  temperature  reflexes  can  often  be 
put  to  practical  therapeutic  use  and  their  intelligent  application 
will  often  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulant  or  depressant  drugs. 

Then  there  are  the  deep  visceral  reflexes,  showing  an 
intimate  physiological  relation  between  the  sensory  skin  nerves 
and  the  efferent  visceral  nerves  passing  out  from  the  cord. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  skin  areas  become  hyper- 
sensitive when  certain  underlying  or  adjacent  organs  become 
pathological,  such  as  the  uterus,  kidneys  or  stomach;  and  con- 
versely when  these  skin  areas  are  irritated  by  mechanical  or 
thermal  means,  marked  changes  in  the  corresponding  visceral 
organ,  chiefly  vaso-motor  in  character  are  brought  about.  By 
this  means  quite  decided  therapeutic  results  can  be  obtained 
by  local  applications  to  the  proper  skin  area  when  visceral 
organs  are  involved  in  pathological  processes.  When  we  supply 
hot  or  cold  applications  to  the  skin  we  do  not  affect  the  tem- 
perature of  underlying  organs  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but 
we  do  influence  them  through  the  sensory  skin  nerves  and  the 
vaso-motor  and  trophic  paths  from  the  cord.  The  role  of 
reflexes  in  the  secretion  of  gastric  and  salivary  fluids  is  now 
pretty  well  understood.  The  sight,  smell  and  taste  of  food 
are  the  early  excitants  of  these  secretions,  although  we  now 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  gastric  secretion  after  the 
meal  is  over  is  due  to  harmones.  The  practical  importance  of 
the  fullest  utilization  of  these  reflexes  is  not  appreciated  by  all. 
The  use  of  clean  table  linen  and  attractive  dishes,  of  flowers 
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and  pleasing  appointments  as  therapeutic  aids  is  not  much 
recognized  and  the  art  of  cooking  so  as  to  develop  to  the  high- 
est degree  the  pleasing  odors  and  flavors  of  foods  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  utilized  as  the  therapeutic  measure,  yet  as  a  means 
of  influencing  digestion  they  surpass  all  the  tonics  and  bitters 
of  our  materia  medica. 

The  vital  functions  of  respiration,  circulation  and  blood 
pressure  are  constantly  played  upon  by  the  afferent  impulses 
flowing  in  from  the  great  sympathetic  system,  of  which  we 
are  unconscious  as  well  as  from  the  body  surface  of  which  we 
are  more  or  less  conscious.  We  frequently  fail  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  these  unconscious  messages  that  are  con- 
stantly passing  inward  from  the  visceral  organs  by  way  of  the 
rami  communicans  and  posterior  roots  and  modifying  the  vital 
functions  of  the  body.  These  unconscious  reflexes  are  of  earlier 
development  in  the  evolution  of  the  organism  than  are  the  sur- 
face sensations  and  are  therefore  more  persistent.  They  are 
not  abolished  by  ordinary  anesthesia  and  may  exert  a  profound 
depressant  influence  upon  the  vital  functions  when  visceral 
organs  are  subjected  to  traumatism  either  surgical  or  acci- 
dental resulting  in  the  condition  known  as  shock.  To  prevent 
this  reflex  depression  Dr.  Crile  has  proposed  and  attempted  to 
block  the  afferent  paths  by  producing  local  anesthesia  of  the 
area  involved  in  surgical  traumatism,  and  it  appears  with  some 
success. 

Keflex  shock  may  result  from  a  severe  traumatism  of  a 
peripheral  structure  as  well  as  of  a  visceral  one  as  seen  in 
crushing  injuries,  amputations,  burns,  etc.,  and  this  result  is 
not  entirely  prevented  by  complete  general  anesthesia  although 
much  lessened  by  it.  Local  anesthesia  of  the  different  paths 
from  the  field  of  operation  to  block  these  reflexes  is  now  being 
advocated  and  utilized  to  some  extent.  The  phenomenon  of 
sleep  is  believed  by  many  physiologists  to  be  largely  due  to 
vaso-motor  fatigue  resulting  in  dilation  of  the  skin  and 
splanchnic  vessels  with  an  accompanying  cerebral  anemia. 
Wakefulness  is  maintained  by  a  constant  succession  of  reflex 
impulses  playing  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre  and  thus  main- 
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taining  it  in  a  condition  of  tonic  activity.  This  condition 
is  easily  maintained  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  bnt  the  centre 
gradually  becomes  fatigued  towards  evening  and  readily  sub- 
sides into  inactivity  when  reflex  influences  become  less  in  the 
darkness,  stillness  and  uniform  temperature  of  the  sleeping 
room.  Inability  to  sleep,  even  in  favorable  surroundings  is 
often  due  to  a  stream  of  unconscious  visceral  reflexes  from 
some  disturbed  organ. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  abolishing  reflex  excitants  to 
favor  sleep,  but  we  do  not  always  remember  that  we  can  pro- 
duce artifically  the  vasco-motor  fatigue  necessary  to  induce 
sleep.  Any  stream  of  monotonous  afferent  impulses  of  the 
same  intensity  will  finally  fatigue  the  receiving  cells  and  favor 
sleep.  The  mother's  crooning  song,  a  monotonous  sermon,  or 
an  uninteresting  story,  read  in  a  monotone,  a  succession  of  the 
same  visual  impressions,  or  gentle  stroking  with  the  hand,  in 
fact  any  succession  of  monotonous  visual,  auditory  or  tactile 
sensations,  produces  a  condition  favoring  sleep. 

I  might  multiply  examples  of  reflex  influences  playing 
upon  the  nervous  system,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
their  importance  and  how  they  can  often  be  utilized  as  thera- 
peutic agents.  In  fact  every  function  of  the  body  and  mind 
is  capable  of  being  modified  in  one  way  or  another  by  reflex 
influences  which  constitute  our  environment. 
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No  friend  of  the  University  will 
CONGRATULATIONS.      take  exception  to  the  statement  that 

the  institution  deserves  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  progress  thus  far  made  by  the  newly 
organized  Pan  Alumni  Association.  Within  a  month  after  the 
matter  was  first  broached,  and  temporary  officers  chosen,  the 
Executive  Council  and  its  sub-committees  with  a  will,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  new  association  commences  the  year 
1914  with  a  constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  upon  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  improve.  Though  the  results  were  accomplished 
quickly,  there  was  no  sacrifice  of  thoroughness  and  every 
provision  of  both  the  constitution  and  by-laws  was  thoroughly 
threshed  over  before  its  adoption. 

The  progress  thus  far  made  will  not  seem  strange  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  newly  elected  officers,  for  without 
exception  those  upon  whom  the  task  of  perfecting  the  organ- 
ization has  fallen,  are  men  who  have  achieved  marked  success 
along  their  respective  lines  and  have  thereby  proven  their 
fitness  for  the  task  they  undertook. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  McVann  is  well  and  favorably  known  in 
national  traffic  circles  because  of  his  work  as  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Omaha  Commercial  Club.  Mr.  Maurice 
F.  Donegan,  after  the  successful  practice  of  law  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  was  elected  last  year  a  member  of  the  district 
bench  there.  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott  is  chief  surgeon  at  St.  James' 
Hospital,  Butte,  Mont.  Dr.  Gr.  M.  Boehler,  in  addition  to 
being  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  dentistry  at  Alma, 
Nebraska,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Nebraska  State 
Dental  affairs.  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schnell  is  judge  of  the  county 
court  at  Sturgis,  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Fricke, 
who  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.     Mr.  Harry  V.  Burkley  is  one  of  Omaha's  most 
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prominent  citizens  and  is  a  member  of  the  Burkley  Printing 
Company.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Leary,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  younger  graduates  of  the  University,  is  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  College  of  Law,  and  a  practitioner  of 
marked  success.  Of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  best  known,  having  for 
several  years  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  and  profes- 
sional life  in  Omaha,  where  he  is  associated  in  the  practice 
of  law  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Mahoney,  the  first  Dean  of  the  Law 
School.  Mr.  Dan  B.  Butler  is  one  of  Omaha's  City  Com- 
missioners and  a  member  of  the  recently  organized  University 
Athletic  Board.  Drs.  B.  M.  Riley  and  T.  J.  Dwyer  are  both 
members  of  the  Medical  College  staff  and  are  by  common 
consent  accorded  a  high  place  in  Omaha  medical  circles.     Drs. 

E.  H.  Bruening  and  W.  L.  Shearer  are  among  Nebraska's  best 
known  dentists  and  both  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction 
in  the  College  of  Dentistry.  Mr.  Raymond  G.  Young  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser,  who  represent  the  College  of  Law  on  the 
Executive  Council,  have  both  established  themselves  in  the 
front  ranks  of  Omaha's  younger  lawyers  and  their  ability 
has  won  deserved  recognition  at  the  hands  of  two  of  Omaha's 
largest  and  oldest  law  firms  with  whom  these  gentlemen  are 
associated  in  practice.  Few  graduates  of  the  Pharmacy  Col- 
lege are  better  known  than  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Marshall  and  Mr. 

F.  B.  Starke,  and  both  have  shown  themselves  enthusiastic, 
capable  workers   in   the   University's   behalf. 

From  such  men  as  the  newly  elected  officers,  the  alumni 
may  with  reason  expect  achievements  worthy  of  the  heartiest 
co-operation  by  every  man  who  has  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution   at   heart. 

Careful  business  men  cast  up  their  ac- 
THE  NEW  YEAR.       counts  from  time  to  time  to  determine 

the  exact  condition  of  their  affairs.  Not 
only  do  they  try  to  manage  each  day's  business  carefully,  but 
at  least  once  a  year  they  make  a  careful  examination  of  their 
accounts,  their  methods  and  their  prospects  to  ascertain  where 
they  have  failed,  where  they  have  succeeded  and  along  what 
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lines  they  should  move  during  the  coming  twelve  months.  It 
seldom  happens  that  a  business  man,  no  matter  how  skilful 
or  careful  he  may  have  been,  does  not  see  some  detail  which 
can  be  very  much  improved.  In  the  rush  of  his  daily  grind 
he  may  at  times  lose  his  perspective  and  slight  this  or  that 
item  without  realizing  what  he  has  done  and  without  counting 
upon  its  eventual  effect.  In  his  yearly  examination  he  is 
enabled  to  look  upon  his  affairs  in  the  large  and  to  determine 
where  he  has  been  mistaken,  where  he  has  managed  badly  and 
where  he  has  given  too  much  time  to  this  or  that  detail  and 
where  by  different  management  he  may  score  a  larger  success. 

There  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  efficiency  and  about 
scientific  management.  As  students  we  should  be  efficient, 
and  as  far  as  possible  we  ought  to  manage  our  affairs 
scientifically.  But  management  demands  not  only  ability  but 
experience  and  accurate  knowledge.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  would  be  unwilling  to  confess  our  lack  of  at  least  a 
reasonable  amount  of  ability  and  as  students,  most  of  us  have 
had  considerable  experience  at  least  in  the  task  of  study.. 
Nor  should  we  be  willing  to  admit  that  we  have  not  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  own  limitations,  though  perhaps 
this  knowledge  may  be  general,  rather  than  detailed.  With 
profit,  therefore,  we  may  all  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
school  year  cast  up  our  accounts,  ask  ourselves  where  we 
have  managed  badly,  what  has  been  the  peculiar  contributing 
causes  toward  whatever  success  we  achieved  and  along  what 
lines  we  should  labor  in  the  future  if  we  expect  to  attain  our 
maximum  efficiency. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  maxim  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher  we  ought  to  derive  much  more  benefit  from  the 
second  semester  of  the  school  year  than  from  the  first,  for 
having  studied  during  the  past  four  months  and  submitted 
our  work  to  the  acid  test  of  grilling  examinations,  we  should 
now  be  in  a  position  to  realize  our  short-comings  and  to  profit 
by  our  mistakes.  It  is  fortunate  that  through  the  examinations 
that  marked  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  we  have  been 
able  to  as  it  were,  hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature  and  discover 
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what  manner  of  men  we  are,  for  we  have  thus  been  given  a 
chance  to  correct  our  mistakes  before  they  become  irretriev- 
able. Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  first  semester  work,  the 
vital  question  now  is  not  what  we  did  but  what  we  intend  to 
do.  If  all's  well  that  ends  well,  then  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  entire  school  year  will  depend  upon  the  use  we  make 
of  these  four  months  before  the  close  of  the  semester.  The 
time  is  short  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  even  a  minute. 
If  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fate,  then  should 
we  be  solicitous  in  the  extreme  as  to  how  we  spend  this  next 
four  months,  for  not  only  will  they  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  school  year,  but  they  may  exert  a  lasting 
influence  upon  our  entire  career.  An  hour  or  a  day  may  seem 
a  little  thing  to  be  wasted  with  impunity,  but  once  wasted 
they  are  gone  forever  and  can  make  no  contribution  toward 
our  success.  If  the  year  is  to  be  successful  as  a  year  and  if 
it  is  to  make  its  full  contribution  toward  the  successful  career 
which  we  all  crave,  then  we  should  be  business-like,  cast  up 
our  accounts  for  the  year  that  is  gone,  ascertain  where  we 
have  been  remiss,  and  resolve  that  we  shall  manage  our 
affairs  scientifically,  making  every  act  contribute  as  far  as 
possible  toward  that  perfect  result  which  as  students  we 
should  all  esteem. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
A  COMPARISON.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, there  were  in  the  professional 
schools  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1911-12  66,089 
students,  divided  as  follows:  Theology,  11,242;  Law,  20,760; 
Medicine,  18,452 ;  Dentistry,  7,190 ;  Pharmacy,  6,163 ;  Veterinary 
Medicine,  2,282. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  this  represents  in 
Theology  an  increase  of  408,  in  Law  1,145,  in  Dentistry  229, 
Pharmacy  32,  and  a  decrease  in  Medicine  of  694  and  in 
Veterinary  Medicine  of  290. 

The  total  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  was 
$58,608,612,  total  income  was  $11,571,691,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in  libraries  was  3,841,753. 
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Even  a  cursory  glance  at  these  statistics  shows  the  im- 
portance of  professional  education  in  this  country. 

However,  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  is 
worth  considering.  The  total  number  of  graduates  for  the 
year  1912  from  all  these  professional  schools  was  14,766,  the 
law  schools  predominating  with  4,394  graduates,  as  against 
4,215  in  medicine,  1,941  in  theology,  1,775  in  dentistry,  1,710 
in  pharmacy  and  731  in  veterinary  medicine.  For  the  year 
1870  no  graduates  are  recorded  for  any  of  these  schools  and 
even  as  late  as  1880  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  only 
5,501  or  less  than  one-third  the  number  upon  whom  degrees 
were  conferred  in  1912.  However,  large  the  increase  though, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  the  total  number  of  professional  men 
bears  a  comparatively  small  ratio  to  the  total  population  of 
the  country  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  insisting  upon 
the  best  preparation  for  those  who  are  to  perform  society's 
professional  labor.  More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  put 
upon  this  preparation,  longer  courses  are  prescribed,  content 
of  existing  courses  is  very  much  increased,  the  buildings  are 
being  rapidly  multiplied,  more  and  more  equipment  furnished 
and  professional  education  generally  is  rapidly  assuming  very 
large  proportions.  Now  perhaps  as  never  before  the  country 
is  aroused  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  skilled  professional 
man,  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  insure  the  highest 
grade  of  excellence  for  those  who  aspire  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  those  who  wish  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  a  professional  capacity  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
first  sufficiently  mature  and  sufficiently  well  grounded  in 
preliminary  courses  to  warrant  their  entrance  upon  profes- 
sional study,  and  having  entered  upon  such  study  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  so  utilize  their  opportunities  that  on 
graduation  they  will  be  fit  for  the  degrees  to  which  they 
aspire.  With  the  growing  complexity  of  modern  existence  and 
the  gradually  increasing  density  of  population,  professional 
endeavor  is  meeting  new  difficulties  at  every  turn,  the  correct 
solution  of  which  demands  the  highest  grade  of  learning  and 
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skill.  People  generally,  too,  thanks  to  the  wide-spread  diffusion 
of  education  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  obtained, 
are  growing  more  insistent  upon  the  service  of  thoroughly 
competent  professional  men.  The  day  of  the  quack  and  the 
bush-whacker  is  gradually  disappearing;  professional  educa- 
tion is  becoming  a  decidedly  serious  matter  and  only  he  who 
looks  well  to  his  natural  qualifications,  as  well  as  to  his  course 
of  training,  may  reasonably  expect  to  earn  an  honorable 
competence  in  a  profession. 


~T V 

*Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

And  now,  after  three  weeks,  what  about  those  New  Year 
resolutions?  "Such  a  malapert  question !"  you  will  exclaim, 
but  we  hasten  to  say  that  our  query  has  no  reference  to 
perfectos,  high-balls,  joy-rides,  or  any  similar  items  that  may 
have  helped  to  exaggerate  the  cost  of  living  last  year.  No, 
this  column  is  strictly  limited  in  its  scope,  and  we  have  no 
intention  to  transgress  its  limits.  We  are  merely  supposing 
that,  among  other  good  resolutions,  more  or  less  seriously 
jotted  down  at  the  advent  of  1914,  we  promised  ourselves 
for  the  coming  year  to  be  quite  circumspect  in  the  choice  of 
our  reading.  There  are  so  many  books  that  we  want  to  read, 
we  have  been  wanting  to  read  them  for  a  long  time  back, 
and  have  often  renewed  the  determination  to  read  them  just 
as  soon  as  we  could  afford  the  time  to  do  so,  but  alas !  in 
this  strenuous  life  of  ours,  what  with  the  demands  of  our 
business  and  our  social  obligations,  we  seem  never  really  to 
have  had  the  time  to  do  so. 

However,  a  little  retrospective  glance  at  the  past  year 
may  convince  us  that  had  we  been  more  judicious  in  the 
employment  of  certain  hours,  which  were  devoted  neither  to 
our  business  nor  to  our  social  duties,  we  might  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of  browsing  among  the  books,  old  or  new, 
which  our  conscience  tells  us  we  ought  to  be  familiar  with. 
Taught  by  experience,  we  realize  that  any  resolution  which 
involves  the  curtailment  of  time  demanded  by  our  business 
or  social  relations  will  inevitably  die  a-borning.  We  are  the 
slaves  of  our  environment,  and  it  is  futile  to  kick  against  the 
goad.  Doubtless  the  three  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since 
January  the  first,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  leisure  to  indulge  our  literary  tastes  is  as  elusive  as 
ever. 


♦Professor  of  English  and  Classics,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
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But  is  it  really  true  that  we  had  little  or  no  time  to 
read  last  year!  Looking  backward,  we  are  able  to  recall  only 
one  or  two,  possibly  three  or  even  four  books,  the  perusal  of 
which  in  the  past  twelve  months  we  shall  always  remember 
with  pleasure.  And  was  that  the  sum  total  of  the  reading  we 
did  last  year!  Well,  no;  come  to  think  of  it  now,  of  course, 
we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  various  magazines,  some 
of  them  of  a  very  light  and  frivolous  character,  and  we  must 
confess  that  what  we  read  there,  although  entertaining  at  the 
moment  as  a  pastime,  has  proved  of  no  cultural  value  at  all; 
in  fact,  we  recognize  now  that  we  might  have  spent  those 
odd  half  hours  with  the  really  more  entertaining  and  vastly 
more  profitable  volumes  that  we  were  so  sorry  we  had  not 
the  time  for.  We  are  going  to  be  wiser  during  1914  and 
resist  the  lure  of  the  cheap  and  ' 'popular"  magazine. 

Furthermore  (as  the  mood  is  upon  us  to  confess  our 
weaknesses)  we  acknowledge  that,  like  all  genuine  American 
citizens,  we  did  do  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  last 
year;  probably,  let  us  say,  on  the  average,  a  solid  hour  every 
day  was  devoted  to  the  newspaper.  We  felt  justified  in  doing 
so,  because  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  meet  our 
fellowmen  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  matter  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  life  around  us.  But  really  we  might  have 
gleaned  the  necessary  information  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  that 
we  spent  in  poring  over  those  daily  sheets.  Certainly,  we 
cannot  eliminate  the  newspaper,  but  if  we  are  sensible  and  in 
earnest  about  finding  time  for  good  reading,  we  will  not 
allow  it  to  absorb  so  much  of  our  leisure  every  day.  Let  us 
suppose  that  last  year  we  gave  half  an  hour,  instead  of  a 
full  hour  to  the  daily  news,  and  suppose  that  we  had  not  lost 
from  two  to  three  hours  weekly  on  those  time-wasting,  taste- 
debasing,  cheap  periodicals,  a  simple  little  sum  in  multiplica- 
tion will  show  us  that  we  could  have  had  about  three  hundred 
good  solid  hours  to  devote  to  genuine  literature.  Just  fancy 
what  we  might  have  accomplished  in  those  three  hundred 
hours!  Of  course,  they  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  read 
a  tenth  part  of  the  books  that  are  really  worth  while,  which 
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came  from  the  press  during  1913,  but  we  could  at  least  have 
skimmed  the  cream  of  those  books,  and  satisfied  our  con- 
science that  we  had  assimilated  the  best  thought  of  our  day. 
In  the  field  of  biography,  for  instance,  the  past  year  has 
witnessed  the  publication  of  authoritative  and  definitive  lives 
of  Jane  Austen  (whose  vogue  at  present  has  made  even  pub- 
lishers marvel),  John  Bright,  William  Cobbett,  Henry  James, 
John  Paul  Jones  and  Bulwer  Lytton.  History  has  been 
enriched  by  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  McMaster's  monu- 
mental work,  which  every  American  ought  to  read  and  be 
proud  of.  If  we  make  any  pretensions  to  culture  we  should 
read  and  learn  to  appreciate  true  poetry,  noblest  product  of 
the  creative  intellect;  and  if  we  care  to  be  quite  up-to-date 
in  poetical  lore,  we  will  buy  or  borrow  the  works  of  Francis 
Thompson,  Alfred  Noyes,  John  Masefield,  Alice  Meynell  (the 
first  woman  whose  name  was  ever  proposed  for  the  English 
laureateship)  and  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Bengalese  mystic 
who  has  focussed  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  upon 
himself  by  capturing  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  marvelous  feat 
of  rendering  into  absolutely  flawless  and  perfect  English  his 
own  poems,  which  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  his  native  Bengal.  In  the  matter  of 
essays  and  treatises  of  real  importance,  the  book-lover  cannot 
ignore  such  works  as  the  following,  all  of  which  have  appeared 
within  a  twelve  month:  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature,  by 
G-.  K.  Chesterton;  The  Drift  of  Romanticism,  by  Paul  Elmer 
Moore;  The  English  Novel,  by  George  Saintsbury;  Irish  Plays 
and  Playwrights,  by  C.  Wygandt;  Art  and  Common  Sense, 
by  R.  Cortissoz;  War  and  Waste,  by  D.  S.  Jordan;  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Other  Essays,  by  J.  E.  Bodley;  Vital  Lies,  by 
Vernon  Lee ;  The  Mystic  Way,  by  Evelyn  Underhill ;  The  South 
Pole,  by  Roald  Amundsen;  Spanish  Travels,  by  W.  D. 
Howells;  and  the  tragic  story  of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott's  Last 
Expedition.  Had  we  utilized  our  three  hundred  hours  last 
year,  we  could  easily  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
these  two  dozen  volumes.  Indeed  we  are  going  to  be  wiser 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1914. 


gggfflXt 
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♦William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J.,  P.  R.  A.  S.,  P.  A.  A.  A.  S. 


ROFESSOR    W.    J.    HUMPHREYS,    of    the    United 
I-*  States   Weather   Bureau,    one    of   our   leading   me- 

teorologists, has  a  very  instructive  article  on  "Holes 
in  the  Air"  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  1912.  He  begins  it  with  the 
words:  "The  bucking  and  balking,  the  rearing, 
plunging,  and  other  evidences  of  the  mulish  nature 
of  the  modern  Pegasus  soon  inspired  aerial  jockeys 
to  invent  picturesque  terms  descriptive  of  their 
steeds  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  their  laurels  were 
won  or  lost.  One  of  the  best  of  these  expressions,  one  that 
is  very  generally  used  and  seems  to  be  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion, is  "holes  in  the  air."  There  are,  of  course,  no  holes 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  in  the  atmosphere — no 
vacuous  regions — but  the  phrase  "holes  in  the  air"  is  brief 
and  elegantly  expressive  of  the  fact  that  occasionally  at 
various  places  in  the  atmosphere  there  are  conditions  which, 
so  far  as  flying  is  concerned,  are  mighty  like  unto  holes.  Such 
conditions  are  indeed  real,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  point  out  what  some  of  them  are,  when  and  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  occur  and  how  best  to  avoid  them." 

Professor  Humphreys  then  proves  that  if  a  perfectly 
vacuous  space  did  really  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  the  air  would 
rush  into  it  with  the  speed  of  750  miles  an  hour,  so  that  in 
practice  such  a  hole  could  never  originate.  Instead  of  the 
perfect  vacuum  some  theorists  have  imagined  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  air  in  some  spots,  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  upon  an  airship.  This,  too,  he  shows  to  be 
impossible  everywhere  except  in  the  axis  of  a  tornado,  in 
which   a   reduction   of   only   ten   per   cent   in    the   barometric 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.    Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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pressure  would  produce  a  most  violent  gyration.  The  "  pocket 
of  noxious  gas"  in  the  atmosphere  is  equally  untenable,  on 
account  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

The  conditions  so  dangerous  or  destructive  to  aeronauts 
are  of  various  kinds.  One  is  the  aerial  fountain,  that  is,  a 
well-defined  column  of  air  rising  through  the  atmosphere  as 
we  often  notice  in  a  column  of  smoke  rising  perpendicularly 
from  a  smokestack  in  a  calm.  Such  an  ascending  aerial  column 
has  a  velocity  quite  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  air. 
Any  air  craft  subjected  suddenly  to  such  a  strong  change  of 
velocity,  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being  torn  asunder  or  upset 
or  of  falling,  since  it  depends  for  its  support  exclusively  upon 
the  air  pressure  below  it  and  itself  originates  this  pressure 
by  its  speed. 

The  air  also  has  cataracts,  down  plunges,  like  water,  which 
are  most  dangerous  on  the  lee  side  of  a  prominent  hill  or 
mountain.  As  we  may  sometimes  notice  clouds  at  different 
altitudes  moving  in  opposite  directions,  an  aeronaut  coming 
from  one  such  layer  of  air  into  another,  would  find  his  support 
instantly  taken  from  under,  and  only  the  greatest  skill  would 
prevent  his  drop  from  becoming  disastrous. 

In  addition  there  are  billows  in  the  air,  gusts,  eddies,  tor- 
rents and  breakers,  so  much  the  more  dangerous  than  their 
watery  congeners,  because  of  their  absolute  invisibility. 

Humphreys  gives  good  advice  to  aeronauts  in  first  study- 
ing the  condition  of  the  air  before  ascending  into  it,  tells  them 
where  the  dangerous  places  are  most  likely  to  be,  shows  them 
what  to  do  when  they  encounter  a  "hole"  and  where  to  make 
a  safe  landing. 

While  the  article  in  question  is  of  service  directly  to 
those  that  navigate  the  air,  it  is  also  very  instructive  to  the 
general  reader,  as  it  shows  the  dangers  to  which  aeronauts 
are  exposed  and  how  highly  unreasonable  it  is  to  compel  them 
to  ascend  in  their  machines  for  the  amusements  of  a  unthink- 
ing populace. 

The  volume  just  mentioned,  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1912,  contains   also  a  lecture  by 
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Eoald  Amundsen  on  his  " Expedition  to  the  South  Pole."  It 
is  very  interesting  and  no  less  sad,  after  reading  of  this  very 
successful  and  first  discovery  of  the  south  pole,  to  take  up 
"The  Uttermost  South,  The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott," 
as  given  from  his  own  diaries  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for 
October. 

Amundsen  had  every  success.  This  route  was  over 
better  ground,  the  weather  was  more  propitious,  he  had  an 
abundance  and  even  a  superabundance  of  food,  he  had  dogs 
in  plenty  to  pull  his  sleds  all  the  time,  he  was  never  pressed 
for  time,  and  he  had  strong  and  healthy  companions.  Scott 
was  unfortunate  in  every  one  of  these  particulars.  His  road 
was  over  rougher  ground  and  fearful  blizzards  delayed  him 
and  finally  were  the  direct  cause  of  his  death.  The  food  and 
fuel  gave  out  when  he  was  only  eleven  miles  from  an 
abundant  supply  depot.  He  and  his  men  had  to  pull  their 
own  sleds  themselves.  As  a  consequence  of  these  hardships, 
first  one  and  then  a  second  of  his  four  companions  gave  out 
and  died,  until  he  himself  and  the  remaining  two  were  con- 
fined in  their  tent  by  a  raging  storm  which  lasted  for  a  week 
and  finally  sealed  their  fate. 

Both  explorers,  Amundsen  and  Scott,  were  really  at  the 
south  pole.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact. 
The  photograph  of  the  tent  that  Amundsen  left  there  on 
December  14-17,  1911,  as  well  as  the  letter  and  instruments 
and  general  description,  are  perfectly  identical  in  Amundsen's 
account  of  them  six  months  later  and  in  the  effects  found 
upon  Scott's  dead  body. 

The  same  intrepid  and  successful  explorer,  Eoald  Amund- 
sen, is  now  going  to  the  north  pole  and  will  be  the  first  that 
can  really  prove  to  the  world  that  he  discovered  it.  His 
method  is  to  remain  in  his  already-famous  ship,  the  Fram, 
which  no  polar  ice  can  crush,  and  which  will  be  provisioned  for 
five  years,  and  drift  with  it  across  the  polar  sea,  making  fre- 
quent excursions  from  it  as  a  safe  base  of  supplies.  He  will 
thus  enjoy  to  a  large  extent  all  the  comforts  and  even  some  of 
the  luxuries  of  civilization  in  his  drifting  home.     He  will  be 
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able  to  utilize  the  long  polar  night  to  find  his  position  from 
the  stars  by  means  of  large  fixed  instruments,  and  will  keep 
the  world  informed  of  his  doing  by  wireless  telegraphy.  In 
ever  so  many  ways  this  novel  scheme  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  old  method  of  Arctic  travel,  and  the  ocean  at  the  north 
pole  will  be  vastly  more  comfortable  to  traverse  than  the  high 
plateau  at  the  south  pole.  Amundsen  will  thus  be  the  first 
man  to  have  stood  at  both  of  the  earth's  poles,  and  also  along 
with  his  companions,  to  give  positive  proof  that  he  has  been 
there. 


OW  well  the  new  Iowa  Alumni  Association  has  aroused 
|-|  the  interest  of  that  institution's   graduates  is   ap- 

parent from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
December  number  of  the  Iowa  Alumnus: 

' 'The  second  annual  alumni  homecoming  was 
the  greatest  event  in  University  of  Iowa  alumni 
annals. 

"There  was  not  a  slip  in  the  program.     For 
three  days  the  visitors  came  gladly,  enjoyed  them- 
selves hugely,  and  departed  with  regret. 

"The  winning  football  team  was  a  big  cog  in  the  suc- 
cessful machinery.  The  efficient  management  shown  by  the 
athletic  board  was  wonderfully  effective,  and  the  co-operative 
work  of  the  many  committees — alumni,  faculty  and  under- 
graduates— was  superb. 

"Another  great  stimulant  in  the  success  of  the  home- 
coming was  found  in  the  new  hotel  constructed  by  Iowa  City 
enterprise  and  by  Iowa  City  money.  It  was  one  of  the  cogs 
in  the  homecoming  machinery  for  which  there  could  have  been 
no  substitute  found.  Although  the  building  was  not  com- 
pleted the  management  did  everything  within  its  power  to 
accommodate  the  visitors,  and  few  of  them  had  any  idea  but 
that  the  hotel  had  been  open  for  several  months. 

"Two  conventions  were  held  in  connection  with  the  home- 
coming, one  being  that  of  the  Southern  Iowa  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation and  the  other  the  Catholic  Students'  Association  of 
America.  Both  organizations  had  a  record  list  of  attending 
delegates  and  both  voted  that  the  sessions  were  the  best  in 
the  history  of  their  respective  organizations. 

"Many  new  features  were  added  to  the  homecoming  this 
year,  one  of  the  most  successful  being  the  great  law  banquet 
held  in  the  law  library.  A  second  was  the  play  produced  on 
football  night  by  the  University   students.     A   third  feature 
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was  the  Extension  Day  program,  followed  by  a  luncheon. 
Another  new  event  was  the  "Varsity  Fete"  on  Clinton  Street 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  A  most  attractive 
part  of  the  program  was  the  first  intercollegiate  soccer  foot- 
ball game  ever  played  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  contest  was 
between  Iowa  and  Grinnell  on  Iowa  Field.  Another  unique 
event  was  the  Goodfellowship  Smoker  for  both  Iowa  and 
Ames  supporters,  in  the  University  Armory  on  the  evening 
before  the  game.  This  was  a  function  which  the  students 
could  attend  as  well  as  the  alumni.  Another  improvement 
over  the  previous  year  was  made  in  providing  a  reception  for 
the  alumnae  and  women  visitors  in  the  Home  Economics  build- 
ing (the  old  physics  building.)  This  proved  a  great  success 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Euth  A.  Wardell,  head  of  the  new 
department  of  home  economics. 

"There  were  more  old  graduates  in  the  city  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Ever 
since  the  homecoming  was  held  the  alumni  association  has 
received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  graduates  who  had 
not  visited  the  University  for  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  years, 
until  they  came  back  November  15th. 

"One  fraternity  had  a  banquet  at  which  79  members  sat 
down  to  the  tables.  A  member  of  another  fraternity  came 
1,500  miles  to  see  the  game.  A  week  before  he  wrote  to  all 
the  "old  boys"  in  the  chapter  and  as  a  result  an  even  thirty- 
five  responded  to  his  call.  One  member  of  the  medical  faculty 
said  that  he  never  had  so  many  old  graduates  call  on  him  in 
any  one  morning  in  his  recollection  as  did  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, November  15th. 

"Plans  are  already  under  way  for  an  even  greater  home- 
coming next  year  when  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Iowa  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  event  in   November,   1914.' ' 


The    University    of   Wisconsin    is    trying    to    arouse    and 
foster  an  interest  in  music  throughout  the  state  as  is  shown 
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by  the  following  which  is  taken  from  the  December  number 
of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine: 

The  university,  through  its  Extension  Division,  is  ready 
to  assist  by  a  variety  of  means,  any  community  in  the  state 
in  strengthening  its  musical  life.  First  of  all,  it  is  ready  to 
consult  on  any  phase  of  the  problem,  and  to  give  advice  based 
upon  a  careful  study  of  experiences  in  other  communities. 
This  consultation  can  be  had  either  by  correspondence  or, 
frequently  by  personal  visit.  The  university  recognizes  the 
wide  variations  in  local  conditions  which  must  necessarily  be 
best  understood  by  the  citizens  of  each  particular  place  and, 
therefore,  has  no  one  scheme  to  offer  to  all  communities.  It 
prefers  to  study,  with  local  representatives,  the  entire  situa- 
tion, and  thus  to  work  out  a  plan  of  action. 

Secondly,  it  is  ready  to  supply  lists  of  materials,  names 
of  speakers  and  books,  and  addresses  of  poeple  who  can  be 
useful.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  material 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  which  bears  upon  various 
phases  of  this  topic. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  material  which  can 
be  donated  or  loaned.  The  university  School  of  Music  has 
already  a  fairly  good  supply  of  chorus  music,  and  material 
for  bands  and  orchestras,  which  can  be  rented  at  low  cost. 
The  university  is  now  arranging  material  for  a  course  in 
music  appreciation,  consisting  of  rolls  for  mechanical  piano 
players,  and  disks  for  phonographs,  together  with  a  series 
of  lectures  or  studies  which  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
this  illustrative  material.  This  constitutes  a  traveling  appre- 
ciation course  which  is  similar  to  the  traveling  sets  of  books 
or  clippings  which  are  sent  out  by  the  university. 

Fourthly,  the  university,  through  its  Department  of  In- 
struction by  Lectures,  will  assist  in  the  forming  of  entertain- 
ment courses.  It  itself  controls  a  splendid  list  of  musical 
attractions  which  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  These 
consist  both  of  concerts  and  of  lecture  recitals — singly  or  in 
series.     Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application. 

Fifthly,  through  the  Department  of  Public  School  Music, 
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the  university  will  assist  in  providing  teachers  of  music  for 
communities  which  are  too  small,  unaided,  to  do  this.  The 
plan  consists  of  forming  a  circuit  of  several  neighboring  towns 
in  each  of  which  the  teacher  of  music  will  spend  a  portion 
of  her  time.  By  this  means  small  communities  may,  for  a 
slight  expenditure,  obtain  the  services  of  a  well  equipped 
musician.  This  musician  will  be  one  who  can  direct  the  music 
in  the  schools,  can  assist  in  general  community  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  an'd  can  be  helpful  in  such  special 
lines  as  music  in  the  churches,  and  in  social  organizations. 
The  university  will  also  be  able  to  have  some  of  the  members 
of  its  force  pay  occasional  visits  to  communities  to  assist  in 
the  carrying  on  of  musical  activities. 

Sixthly,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  university  School 
of  music,  the  American  Federation  of  Music,  and  others,  the 
Extension  Division  will  in  a  similar  way  aid  in  building  up 
bands  and  orchestras  throughout  the  state.  The  aim  will  be 
to  supply  thoroughly  competent  teachers  and  organizers,  who, 
spending  about  a  day  a  week  in  a  town,  will  be  able  to, give 
sufficient  help  so  that  an  efficient,  local  instrumental  organiza- 
tion can  be  developed. 


Speaking  of  the  new  Harvard  Freshman  dormitories,  a 
recent  number  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin  says: 

' 'All  members  of  the  freshman  class  will  reside  and  board 
in  the  Freshman  Dormitories,  except  those  who  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College  to  live  else- 
where. Exceptions  will  ordinarily  be  made  in  the  case  of 
students  who  wish  to  live  at  home." 

The  Faculty  believes  that  this  regulation  will  meet  all 
ordinary  cases.  To  make  rules  for  extraordinary  cases  seemed 
inadvisable.  These  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
administrative  officer  in  charge.  If  a  student,  forced  to  pay 
his  own  way  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  an  opportunity  to 
earn  board  or  room  elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason  prefers 
not  to  live  in  the  Dormitories,  it  would  seem  unwise  to  insist 
upon   residence.      Other   meritorious    exceptions    might    easily 
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be  suggested.  Individual  cases  will  require  individual  con- 
sideration and  must  be  decided  upon  the  particular  facts.  The 
Deans  and  the  Secretary  for  Employment  hope  to  make  such 
arrangements  that  few,  if  any,  worthy  students  need  forego 
life  in  the  Dormitories  because  of  slender  means. 

Taking  into  account  both  quality  of  construction  and  size 
and  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  rents  proposed  are  surprisingly 
low.  The  buildings  are  fire-proof,  and  nearly  every  study  is 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  part  of  the  day.  Every  student  will 
have  a  separate  bedroom,  and  every  suite  includes  a  study  and 
a  bath.  Every  study  is  provided  with  an  open  fireplace. 
Necessary  furniture  is  also  to  be  placed  in  every  room  by 
the  College.  Most  of  the  suites  will  house  one  or  two  men. 
By  connecting  three,  four,  or  even  more  bedrooms  with  one 
study  it  will  be  possible  to  charge  a  number  of  men  a  rent  of 
less  than  one  dollar  per  week.  These  rooms  will  be  reserved 
for  applicants  whose  means  are  strictly  limited.  For  the 
three  buildings  the  rents  will  average  about  $150  per  man. 
Careful  inquiry  indicates  that  this  charge  is  nearly  $75  lower 
than  the  average  now  paid  by  members  of  the  freshman  class. 
About  125  rooms  will  range  in  price  from  $35  to  $100  per 
man.  The  remaining  375  rooms  will  vary  between  $100  and 
$400  per  man.  To  these  sums  there  must  be  added  a  charge 
for  light  and  perhaps  also  for  heat  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
multiple  suites,  will  be  small. 

Every  Dormitory  has  its  own  dining  room  and  common 
room,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  residents  of 
the  building.  Board  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  probably  ap- 
proximating the  charge  for  board  at  Memorial  Hall.  In 
addition  there  will  be,  as  at  Memorial,  an  opportunity  to 
order  extra  dishes.  "The  committee  thinks  it  desirable,  at 
least  for  a  time,  not  to  have  club  tables,  nor  even  assigned 
seats,  in  the  dining  rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  students  will 
mingle  there  freely,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to  encourage 
them  in  so  doing.  ' '  The  dining  halls  will  be  the  regular  board- 
ing place  for  all  residents,  but  it  is  not  thought  necessary  or 
advisable  to  prescribe  attendance  at  any  specified  number  of 
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meals  per  week.  The  requirement  that  all  residents  shall 
pay  for  their  board  will  doubtless  prove  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  eat  ordinarily  in  the  halls.  Nothing  more  is  con- 
templated by  the  Faculty  vote.  Under  suitable  regulations 
students  will  be  permitted  to  have  friends  eat  with  them  in  the 
dining  rooms.  If  practicable,  some  reduction  in  the  price  of 
board  will  be  arranged  for  those  who  regularly  spend  the 
week-end  at  home.  Any  man  absent  for  a  considerable  time  on 
account  of  illness  or  for  any  other  good  reason  will  be  relieved 
of  the  charge  during  his  absence." 


A  recent  writer  in  Education  (Boston)  says: 
"The  training  of  the  secondary  school,  with  various  tech- 
nical and  sometimes  collegiate  training  added  thereto,  is  coming 
to  be  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  an  increasing  number  of 
human  occupations.  Year  by  year  we  find  the  gates  to  these 
occupations  closing  upon  those  who  have  not  had  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  course.  The  movement  goes  for- 
ward more  rapidly  in  some  states  than  in  others,  but  it  is  a 
forward  movement  unmistakably.  Medicine,  engineering,  and 
divinity  are  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement.  Law  is 
advancing  its  standards  though  with  somewhat  greater  caution. 
The  engineering  group  embraces  many  professions,  and  that 
number  is  on  the  increase.  Medicine,  too,  has  its  subsidiary 
professions,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  and 
physical  culture  in  its  various  forms.  I  speak  in  all  seriousness 
when  I  add  the  occupation  of  the  chiropodist,  that  of  the 
masseur,  that  of  the  embalmer;  for  the  practitioners  of  each 
of  these  necessary  crafts  are  endeavoring  to  advance  their 
vocational  standards.  In  other  fields  the  list  might  be  greatly 
extended.  To  be  a  certified  public  accountant,  a  bank  clerk,  a 
librarian,  the  secretary  of  a  charitable  or  a  religious  organiza- 
tion, it  is  increasingly  necessary  that,  as  a  minimum,  the 
candidate  should  have  had  the  training  that  the  high  school 
affords.  For  elementary  school  teaching  a  like  minimum  is 
slowly  coming  to  more  general  acceptance. 
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I  have  made  no  attempt  to  inventory  the  occupations  to 
which  this  observation  will  apply.  These  requirements  are 
rapidly  taking  form  in  public  statutes.  But  they  are  prac- 
tically in  force  far  beyond  their  statutory  limits.,, 


In  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, dated  Nov.  3,  1913,  President  Butler  refers  to  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"Of  the  twenty-two  non-matriculated  students  who  were 
permitted  to  enter,  all  had  been  at  work  in  newspaper  offices 
for  at  least  one  year.  The  effect  of  a  student  body  so  con- 
stituted, on  the  school  as  a  whole,  was  excellent,  and  from  the 
very  beginning  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  serious, 
intensive  and  effective.  Unquestionably,  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism will  have  much  to  learn  from  experience,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  institution  which  Mr.  Pulitzer's  foresight 
discerned  and  his  benefaction  made  possible  is,  already,  in 
the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  in  successful 
operation.  It  has  become  a  new  source  of  strength  to  Columbia 
University  and  a  marked  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the 
United  States  in  higher  and  professional  education." 


A  recent  educational  magazine  says : 

"The  present  academic  year  is  marked  by  two  important 
accessions  to  the  resources  of  instruction  in  medicine.  The 
Medical  School  of  Cornell  University,  which  for  some  years 
has  carried  on  its  work  in  New  York  City,  has  been  enriched 
by  a  gift  of  $4,000,000,  no  portion  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings.  This  assures  an  enormous 
income  for  the  Cornell  Medical  School,  with  opportunities  of 
untold  benefits  from  its  wise  expenditure. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  with  the  financial  aid 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has  applied  a  new  principle  to  a 
few  of  its  professorships, — that  of  placing  them  on  the  basis 
of  other  university  professorships,  of  which  the  incumbents 
derive  their  sole  income  from  teaching.  Of  course  a  large 
increase  of  salary  is  needed  to  enable  a  man  whose  private 
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practice  as  a  physician  has  been  lucrative  to  surrender  the 
income  from  this  practice;  and  in  some  cases,  a  salary  of 
even  $10,000  would  obviously  fail  to  offset  the  sacrifice  to  be 
made  by  a  successful  physician.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in 
certain  fields  of  medicine  it  is  desirable  for  a  teacher  both  to 
practise  and  to  teach.  But  there  are  other  fields  in  which  a 
concerted  devotion  to  teaching  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  the 
taught;  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  has  made  it  possible 
for  teachers  of  the  highest  ability  to  yield  this  devotion  to 
their  professorships. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  will  naturally  be  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Every  new  plan  of  conducting 
an  educational  enterprise  is  in  a  measure  experimental.  The 
important  point  in  the  Hopkins-Rockefeller  project  is  its 
bearing  upon  the  general  cause  of  medical  education.  It  marks 
one  of  the  most  important  new  departures  in  this  branch  of 
instruction.  Physicians  and  laymen  of  all  universities  must 
wish  it  well." 


Speaking  at  a  foot  ball  banquet  lately,  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard  said: 

' 'There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  tonight.  I  watched  the 
foot  ball  game  this  year  with  more  interest  than  usual.  I 
watched  it  because  I  was  more  than  usually  anxious  that  the 
Harvard  team  should  win — more  than  usually  anxious  because 
it  seemed  to  me,  perhaps  with  a  strained  sentiment,  that  this 
game  meant  something;  that  the  value  of  the  game  was  not 
merely  in  the  score,  but  in  its  symptom  of  the  spirit  that  lay 
beneath  it.  Games  are  not  merely  the  result  of  accident. 
They  are  the  result  of  deeper  causes.  It  seemed  to  me  there 
was  at  work  a  cause  which  I  have  been  watching  with  interest 
for  some  time. 

"Many  of  you  remember  that  twenty  years  ago  Yale  won 
not  only  in  foot  ball  but  in  most  of  the  other  athletic  contests 
where  team-play  was  important.  They  beat  us  in  foot  ball, 
on  the  whole  they  won  rather  more  than  their  share  on  the 
river  and  on  the  diamond,  whereas  Harvard  won  on  the  track. 
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It  was  commonly  said  at  the  time  that  Harvard  encouraged 
individuality  and  that  Yale  encouraged  cooperative  work. 
Whether  that  statement  was  true  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  then,  when  we  were  in  the  habit  of  being  beaten,  attribute 
as  much  importance  to  victory  as  I  do  now. 

But,  whether  that  statement  was  true  or  not,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  more  team-play  at  Harvard  than  we  used 
to  have ;  and  you  cannot  have  team-play  on  the  team  if  you 
do  not  have  it  all  through  the  organization.  That  is  why  I 
watched  with  such  interest  this  game.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  more  team-play  all  through  the  University  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  This  team  won  not  mainly  by  a  series 
of  individual  brilliant  plays,  but  because  the  whole  team 
subordinated  itself  to  a  purpose. 

"It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  or  it  may  be  something 
more,  that  Harvard  has  never  been  beaten  on  the  foot  ball 
field,  and  scarcely  anywhere  else,  since  a  former  captain, 
Withington,  persuaded  his  class  to  go  together  into  the  Yard. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  that  meant  a  drawing  together  of 
all  the  men  in  team-play  throughout  the  class,  and  it  seems 
to  me  I  observe  that  spirit  going  on  through  the  under- 
graduate body,  a  general  feeling  of  cooperation  and  a  growing 
ability  to  work  with  other  men.  And  let  me  say  this,  however 
great  the  achievements  of  individuals  may  be,  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  nation  are  worked  out  through  the  capacity  for 
team-work. 

"The  movement  for  a  new  gymnasium  at  Harvard  is  pro- 
gressing. The  program  is  an  ambitious  one,  but  the  under- 
graduates and  graduates  who  have  it  in  charge  believe  that 
it  can  be  carried  out.  The  committee  has  set  out  to  raise 
$1,000,000.  It  is  said  that  for  $600,000  a  new  gymnasium  as 
far  in  advance  of  the  present  needs  of  the  student  body  as  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  when  it  was  built  in  1878  can 
be  constructed  and  fitted  with  apparatus;  the  remaining 
$400,00  will  be  made  an  endowment  for  maintenance,  the  hire 
of  competent  instructors,  and  the  general  carrying  charges  of 
the  proposed  building. " 
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CREIGHTON 


♦Joseph  Burke  Egan,  A.  B. 


Let  the  East  raise  its  chorus,  its  glory  proclaim. 

Let  it  point  to  the  ivy  that  mantles  its  walls. 
We  deny  not  its  pride  in  its  ancestor's  fame 

Nor  the  wisdom  that  stalks  in  its  musty  old  halls, 
But  we'll  raise  up  an  answer,  a  challenging  song 

That  will  sweep  to  the  poles  and  re-echo  again, 
For  old  Creighton,  our  Creighton,  whose  influence  strong 

Is  upbuilding  an  empire  of  God-fearing  men. 

Chorus 
So  raise  up  the  chorus,  sing  it  proudly  and  strong, 
Let  the  strength  that  is  ours  be  reflected  in  song; 
Let  each  tongue  and  each  heart  with  true  spirit  proclaim 
The  pride  that  is  Creighton 's,  her  glory,  her  fame. 

From  the  fields  of  the  west  are  her  many  sons  drawn, 

Where  the  plow  is  at  rest  at  the  furrow's  far  end. 
In  their  soul  is  the  courage,  in  their  arm  is  the  brawn, 

In  their  spirit,  the  purpose  that  all  else  will  bend. 
Oh,  they  come  willing-hearted,  where  Creighton  stands  high, 

Where  the  yellow  Missouri,  in  majesty  flows, 
And  they  listen  and  learn  with  a  flash  in  their  eye 

That  only  the  son  of  a  pioneer  shows. 


In  their  soul  is  the  courage  of  days  that  are  gone, 

When  the  Indian  prowled  in  the  long  meadow  grass, 

When  the  drough,  like  a  scourge,  swept  resistlessly  on, 

And  the  locusts  left  death  where  their  millions  did  pass. 


*A.   B.   Creighton,   '99; 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harvard,   '05.      Sub-master,   Washington   Grammar 
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To  such  are  the  gates  of  old  Creighton  thrown  wide, 
On  such  are  her  hopes  of  the  future  all  placed, 

And  they'll  fail  not,  not  even  if  death  doth  abide, 
If  the  land  sink  in  ruin  and  again  become  waste. 

Let  them  tell  us  with  pride  of  the  Puritan's  stock, 

Let  them  sing  of  the  Mayflower  and  her  valorous  crew, 
Let  them  point  to  the  spot  where  the  great  granite  rock 

Eeceived  the  imprint  of  the  first  Pilgrim's  shoe, 
And  our  answer  shall  be  that  our  fathers  came  forth 

Empty-handed  but  strong  in  the  spirit  of  God, 
That  they  conquered  the  prairie,  from  south  to  the  north, 

Their  deathless  reminder,  the  yield  from  the  clod. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
alumni  of  the  five  colleges  of 
the  University  held  in  Court 
Eoom  No.  1  of  the  College  of 
Law  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, December  21st,  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  was  re- 
ceived and,  after  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, during  which  some 
changes  were  made,  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  were  for- 
mally accepted.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
McVann,  Arts  '85,  presided  as 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Philip  E. 
Horan,  Arts  '08,  Law  '13,  acted 
as  secretary.     . 

Since  the  banquet  held  on  No- 
vember 20th,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  activity  among  the 
alumni  officers  chosen  on  that  oc- 
casion, two  meetings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  having  been  held 
and  three  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  constitution  and 
by-laws. 

Communications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  the 
large  alumni  associations  in  both 
the  East  and  West  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  were  thus 
obtained.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Harwood,  Secretary 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  Alumni 
Association,  the  committee  was 
furnished   with   the   results   of   a 


questionaire  sent  by  Mr.  Har- 
wood to  fifty-three  alumni  asso- 
ciations and  the  suggestions  re- 
ceived from  this  questionaire  aid- 
ed the  committee  materially. 

While  the  meeting  was  enliv- 
ened with  a  thorough-going  dis- 
cussion, complete  harmony  pre- 
vailed and  all  present  seemed 
anxious  to  perfect  an  organiza- 
tion, membership  in  which  would 
be  prized  by  every  Creighton 
man.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  the  choice  of  officers 
made  at  the  November  banquet 
was  ratified. 

Following  is  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  or- 
ganization shall  be  "The  Creigh- 
ton University  Alumni  Associa- 
tion." 

Article  II.  The  purpose  of 
The  Creighton  University  Alumni 
Association  is  to  promote  good 
fellowship  and  cooperation  among 
the  alumni  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  The  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  University  in  every  possi- 
ble manner  and  to  assist  the 
University  in  its  material  devel- 
opment. 

Article    III.     The    general    of- 
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fice  of  the  Association  shall  be 
located   in    Omaha,    Nebraska. 

Article  IV.  All  those  who 
hold  Creighton  degrees  as  well 
as  non-graduates  who  have  at- 
tended the  University  or  any  of 
its  departments  for  at  least  two 
years  and  whose  classes  have 
graduated,  shall  be  eligible  as 
candidates  for  membership. 

Article  V.  Sec.  1.  Wherever 
three  or  more  members  of  this 
Association  shall  reside  in  any 
city  or  locality  they  may  unite 
to  form  a  local  Chapter,  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Gen- 
eral Council  may  provide. 

Sec.  2.  Wherever  three  or 
more  of  such  local  organizations 
have  been  formed  in  any  one 
state  or  territory  they  may  unite 
themselves  into  a  state-division 
of  this  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, subject  to  such  rules  as 
the  General  Council  may  in  such 
instance  provide. 

Article  VI.  Sec  1.  The  offi- 
cers of  The  Creighton  University 
Alumni  Association  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  first  Vice-Presi- 
dents (one  representing  each  of 
the  Colleges  of  the  University),  a 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Gen- 
eral Council. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Council 
shall  consist  of  two  members 
from  each  of  the  colleges  of  The 
Creighton  University,  and  ex  of- 
ficio the  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Sec.  3.     The  officers  of  the  As- 


sociation shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
lot. The  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term 
of  one  year  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified. 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  two  years  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  except  that  at  the  first 
general  meeting  one  member  of 
the  council  for  each  of  the  col- 
leges shall  be  elected  for  one 
year  only. 

Sec.  4.  The  nomination  and 
the  duties  of  the  officers  of  this 
Association  shall  be  provided 
for  in  the  general  by-laws  to  be 
adopted  by  the  organization. 

Article  VII.  Sec.  1.  The  funds 
of  this  Association  shall  be 
raised  by  annual  dues,  special 
assessments,  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Council 
shall  have  the  control  and  dis- 
position of  the  funds  of  the  As- 
sociation subject  to  any  special 
orders  or  directions  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Article  VIII.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Council  to 
arrange  for  an  annual  meeting  of 
all  members  of  this  Association, 
and  they  shall  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
each  and  every  member  the  time 
of  such  meeting  and  the  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

Article  IX.     Seven  members  of 
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the  General  Council  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Article  X.  By-laws  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Association  and 
may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  General  Council  ex- 
cept that  amendments  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  Council  itself 
must  be  ratified  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present  at 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  before  such  amend- 
ment shall  be  effective. 

Article  XI.  This  Association 
may  amend  any  Article  of  this 
Constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  its  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting;  provided  that  a 
written  notice  of  such  amendment 
shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to 
each  member,  not  less  than  ten 
days  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
at  which  final  action  is  to  be 
taken,  or  it  may  be  amended  by  a 
four-fifths  vote  at  the  same  regu- 
lar meeting  that  the  amendment  is 
introduced. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  A  candidate  for  member- 
ship shall  make  application  in 
writing  and  shall  state  his  age, 
his  occupation,  his  department, 
his  years  of  attendance,  his  date 
of  graduation,  his  residence  and 
business  address.  The  applica- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  first 
year's  due  and  must  be  indorsed 
by  two  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

II.  Any  member  in  good  stand- 


ing of  any  of  the  existing  Alumni 
Associations  or  any  one  now  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  such  As- 
sociations shall  ipso  facto  become 
a  member  of  this  Association  at 
the  time  at  which  this  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  are  adopted. 

III.  All  members  shall  be 
equally  privileged  to  attend  all 
meetings  and  take  part  in  all  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  office  or  honor  within  the  gift 
of  this  association  as  long  as  they 
conform  to  this  constitution  and 
by-laws,  including  the  payment  of 
dues. 

IV.  Meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  held  at  such  times 
and  places  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  General  Council.  The  at- 
tendance of  at  least  twenty-five 
members,  at  least  three  colleges 
to  be  represented  by  five  members 
each,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for   the    transaction    of    business. 

V.  The  dues  for  the  first  year 
must  accompany  the  application. 
The  annual  dues  shall  be  $1.00 
and  shall  be  payable  on  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  each  year. 
Upon  payment  of  dues  aggregat- 
ing $25.00,  any  member  is  en- 
titled to  a  life  membership.  Any 
member  who  shall  fail  to  pay  his 
annual  dues  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  as  suspended  with- 
out action  on  the  part  of  the  As- 
sociation. A  member  suspended 
for  non-payment  of  dues  shall  be 
restored   to    full   membership    on 
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payment  of  all  indebtedness. 
Members  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  members. 

VI.  All  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 
Each  candidate  receiving  a  plu- 
rality of  the  votes  cast  for  the  of- 
fice for  which  he  is  a  candidate 
shall  be  deemed  elected. 

The  General  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  nominating  committee 
for  all  officers.  Additional  nomi- 
nations may  be  made  in  writing, 
provided  each  such  nomination  be 
signed  by  at  least  twenty  mem- 
bers. 

Nominations  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  forty  days  before 
the  annual  meeting.  All  nomina- 
tions shall  be  published  in  the 
Courier  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  annual  meeting  and  a  ballot 
shall  be  published  in  the  Courier 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  meet- 
ing. The  ballots  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Secretary  in  time  to  be 
counted  and  the  results  an- 
nounced at  the  anual  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  this  organization  to 
preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  to  act  as  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Council,  to 
call  special  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  of  the  General  Council 
whenever  he  deems  such  meetings 
necessary.  It  shall  also  be  his 
duty  to  appoint  the  members  of 
whatever  committees  the  General 


Council  shall   from  time  to  time 
create. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority  reckoned  by  date  of 
graduation,  to  act  in  the  Presi- 
dent's stead  whenever  he  is  un- 
able to  perform  his  duties. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  keep  the  minutes  of  all 
proceedings  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  to  give  notice  to 
members  of  the  date  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  to  prepare 
and  keep  a  roll  of  all  members  of 
the  Association,  and  to  present  to 
the  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Council 
during  the  year  for  which  he  has 
held  office,  and  he  shall  receive  as 
compensation  10%  of  all  dues 
and  assessments  which  he  may 
collect. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  to  receive  and  to  keep 
all  the  funds  of  the  Association; 
to  make  such  disbursements  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  General 
Council;  and  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  an  account  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures.  The 
Treasurer  shall  give  a  bond  before 
entering  into  office  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Association,  conditioned 
upon  his  accounting  to  his  suc- 
cessor for  all  funds  coming  into 
his  custody.     The  premium  upon 
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this  bond  shall  be  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. 

VII.  The  General  Council  shall 
have  power  to  arrange  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association; 
to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  all 
candidates  for  membership;  to 
admit  them  to  the  Association;  to 
bring  charges  against  any  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  for  any 
conduct  unbecoming  a  graduate 
of  The  Creighton  University,  and 
to  recommend  his  expulsion;  to 
authorize  disbursements  by  the 
Treasurer  for  current  expenses; 
to  permit  investments  of  surplus 
funds ;  to  obtain  and  report  to  the 
General  Association  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  University,  its 
needs  and  its  achievements ;  to  ap- 
point committees  and  authorize 
them  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  furtherance  of 
any  plan  of  the  Association  as 
well  as  to  supply  regulations  for 
the  Association  and  its  various  of- 
ficers and  committees  in  instances 
not  specifically  provided  for  by 
the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

VIII.  The  General  Council 
shall  have  authority  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  incorporate 
this  Association  whenever  they 
deem  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Association. 

IX.  The  order  of  business  at 
all  meetings  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last 
meeting. 


3.  Report  of  Secretary. 

4.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Unfinished  business. 

7.  New  business. 

8.  Adjournment. 

X.  The  deliberation  of  this 
Association  shall  be  governed  by 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure contained  in  Roberts' 
Rules  of  Order,  unless  otherwise 
determined  by  the  Association. 

Following  are  the  officers  elect- 
ed until  the  next  general  meeting : 

E.  J.  McVann,  Arts  '85,  Omaha, 
president;  M.  F.  Donegan,  A.  B. 
'95,  Davenport,  la.;  M.  J.  Scott, 
M.  D.  '03,  Butte,  Mont.;  A.  P. 
Schnell,  LL.  B.  '06,  Sturgis,  S.  D. ; 
G.  M.  Boehler,  D.  D.  S.  '08,  Alma, 
Neb.,  and  C.  B.  Fricke,  Ph.  D.  '03, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  vice-presi- 
dents; E.  F.  Leary,  A.  B.  '02, 
LL.  B.  '07,  A.  M.  '12,  Omaha 
treasurer.     General  Council:     D. 

B.  Butler  and  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy, 
Arts ;  B.  M.  Riley,  M.  D.  '00,  and 
T.  J.  Dwyer,  M.  D.  '02,  Medicine ; 
R.  G.  Young,  LL.  B.  '08,  and  W. 

C.  Fraser,  LL.  B.  '08,  Law;  E. 
H.  Bruening,  D.  D.  S.,  and  W.  L. 
Shearer,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentistry,  and 
F.  B.  Starke,  Ph.  G.  '13,  and  F. 
W.  Marshall,  Ph.  G.  '07,  Phar- 
macy. 


The  first  semester  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday, 
December  20th,  with  a  program, 
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and  the  reading  of  the  grades  in 
the  University  auditorium. 

President  Eugene  A.  Magevney, 
S.  J.,  made  a  brief  address  to  the 
students,  in  which  he  urged  them 
to  make  good  use  of  the  holidays 
and  allow  the  same  principles  that 
had  dominated  their  life  at  school 
to  rule  their  lives  away  from 
school.  President  Magevney  con- 
gratulated those  who  had  made 
good  grades,  and  urged  those 
who  had  done  poorly  to  better 
effort. 

The  following  program  was 
rendered : 

Overture,  orchestra. 

" Years  Ago,"  Charles  P.  Mc- 
Eniry. 

Song,  College  Glee  Club. 

Reading  of  grades,  F.  X.  Mc- 
Menamy,  S.  J.,  vice-president. 

"Centuries  Ago,"  Vincent  H. 
Fitzgerald. 

Song,  College  Glee  Club. 

Address,  Eugene  A.  Magevney, 
S.  J.  president. 

Finale,  orchestra. 

Results  of  the  competitions  of 
the  second  quarter  were  an- 
nounced by  Dean  McMenamy,  as 
follows : 

Junior  Class — Highest  honors, 
Raymond  O'Donnell;  first  honors, 
Raymond  Traynor,  Emil  Svoboda, 
Henry  Planck;  second  honors, 
Henry  Dolan  and  John  Grady. 

Sophomore  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, John  Cordes;  first  honors, 
Walter  Coakley  and  Ben  English ; 
second  honors,  Arthur  O'Rourke, 


Nicholas    Steale,    Michael    Steale, 
Thomas  0 'Toole. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Norman  Burke;  first  honors, 
Vincent  Fitzgerald,  John  Bren- 
nan,  Joseph  Ostdick,  Paul  Mc- 
Guire,  William  Burns,  Bart  Kru- 
ger,  Charles  Kanne;  second  hon- 
ors, Alphonse  Dundis,  Ernest 
Landgraf ,  Nathan  M  u  s  k  i  n, 
Charles  Rappe,  George  Herring, 
Earl  T-orrey,  Leo  Pfaff,  Earl 
Burns,  Lawrence  Hines,  Eugene 
O'Malley,  James  Martin,  Fred 
Gauverault,  Henry  Bongardt, 
Philip  Daly. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  High,  Division  A — 
Highest  honors,  William  P.  Kelly ; 
first  honors,  William  McDonald, 
Elmer  Barr,  Emmet  Murphy, 
Walter  Wolff,  Daniel  Reifenrath; 
second  honors,  Joseph  Stenko  and 
Harold  Linahan. 

Fourth  High,  Division  B — High- 
est honors,  Charles  Bongardt ; 
first  honors,  Francis  Shaw  and 
Clifford  Long;  second  honors, 
Thomas  Mostyn  and  Cornelius 
Tillman. 

Third  High,  Division  A — High- 
est honors,  John  Kennebeck;  first 
honors,  Daniel  Dorsey,  Steven 
Egan,  Edward  O'Neil,  Leo  O'Con- 
nell,  Francis  Byford,  Joseph  Mal- 
loy,  Paul  Kennebeck,  James  Shan- 
ahan ;  second  honors,  Donald  Cun- 
ningham. 

Third  High,  Division  B — High- 
est honors,  Vincent  Burkhard; 
first  honors,  Edwin  Boruch,  Wil- 
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liam  Remmell,  Thadeus  Madura, 
James  Clayton,  James  Daugher; 
second  honors,  William  Brennan, 
Charles  Brady,  Marshall  O'Neil, 
Emmet  Daugherty,  Dave  Barrett, 
Frank  Tobin. 

Second  High,  Division  A — 
Highest  honors,  Lafayette  Gil- 
more  ;  second  honors,  George  Bo- 
land,  Clifford  Mullen,  Edward 
Crofoot,  Lyle  Doran,  Frank 
ner,  Wadleigh  Barton,  William 
Adams,  Harvey  Barr. 

Second  High,  Division  B — 
Highest  honors,  Ralph  Wilson; 
first  honors,  Harry  Welsh  and 
Francis  0  'Connell ;  second  honors, 
Ignatius  Polski,  Henry  Plott, 
Thomas  Tobin,  Steven  McCarthy, 
Francis  McCarthy,  Oscar  Steiner, 
Elias  Camel. 

Second  High,  Division  C — 
Highest  honors,  John  Blaine;  sec- 
ond honors,  Charles  Costello  and 
John  Donahue. 

First  High,  Division  A — High- 
est honors,  Brenden  Brown ;  first 
honors,  Harry  Burkley,  Leroy 
Callahan,  Michael  Barry,  Onwfry 
Dunnis,  Raymond  Gallagher ;  sec- 
ond honors,  Thomas  Foley,  Hugh 
Toner,  Leo  Brown,  Eugene 
O  'Keef  e,  Edward  Dougherty, 
Robert  Desterhouse,  Francis  Bar- 
rett, Michael  Maher. 

First  High,  Division  B — High- 
est honors,  Hindelong;  first  hon- 
ors, Everett  McAllister,  Barrett 
Rourke,  Donald  McVann,  Edward 
Dowling;    second   honors,   Joseph 


Reiter,  Samuel  Ross,  Herbert 
Welsh. 

First  High,  Division  C — High- 
est honors,  Luke  Conroy;  first 
honors,  Henry  Beck,  Charles 
Murphy,  Milton  Weaver,  Harvey 
Dailey;  second  honors,  Vincent 
Murphy,  Norman  Jones,  George 
Mahoney,  Walter  Latt,  Maurice 
Laughlin. 

First  High,  Division  D — High- 
est honors,  Harold  Libby;  first 
honors,  William  Weiman  and 
Morgan  Sullivan;  second  honors, 
W.  Edwin  Ryan,  Leon  Krupski, 
George  Looschen. 


Mr.  Joseph  Burke  Egan,  A.  B. 
'99,  has  written  a  new  Varsity 
Song,  the  words  of  which  are 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Chron- 
icle. 

Mr.  Egan's  novel,  ''Little  Peo- 
ple of  the  Dust,"  is  still  enjoying 
a  wide-spread  sale.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  says:  "The  story  is 
making  a  great  hit  here.  The 
libraries  are  all  taking  it  up. 
New  York  has  placed  it  in  all  its 
branch  libraries,  as  has  also  Bos- 
ton. Orders  are  coming  in  from 
social  workers,  and  I  have  had 
letters  from  some  very  prominent 
people  commending  the  work.  My 
publishers  feel  that  the  book  will 
have  an  increasing  popularity." 

The  following  review  of  the 
novel  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Bookseller  for  November  15,  1913 : 
"Little  People  of  the  Dust"  is  a 
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story  of  child-life.  The  "little 
people"  are  a  girl  and  boy  who 
come  from  the  slums  of  one  of 
our  great  cities,  and  who  live 
on  the  desert — the  dumps — amid 
the  refuse  and  rubbish  of  civiliza- 
tion. But  it  is  a  story  full  of 
beauty,  severe  as  it  is  in  its 
arraignment  of  many  facts  too 
easily  condoned  or  excused  by  the 
public  and  the  law-makers.  It  is 
a  decidedly  human  book,  written 
with  sympathy  and  comprehen- 
sion, with  a  sense  of  humor.  The 
ending  is  completely  satisfactory, 
leaving  the  heart  warm.  There 
are  illustrations  in  two  colors  by 
Grace  E.  Hackett,  that  admirably 
translate  the  author's  characters 
and  scenery. 


In  a  recent  letter  written  from 
Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  where  he 
is  practicing  law,  Mr.  Dale  P. 
Stough,  LL.  B.  '12,  advocates  a 
number  of  legislative  changes  as 
follows : 

"Either  numerous  amendments 
to  the  present  constitution  or  a 
new  constitution  drawn  by  a  state 
constitutional  convention  seem  to 
be  inevitable  in  Nebraska  within 
the  next  decade.  Nebraska  can 
retain  her  place  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  state  in  progressive 
legislation  only  by  revising  her 
state  government  in  conformity 
with  modern  business  ideas.  Al- 
ready our  present  governor  and 
other  leading  statesmen  are  ad- 
vocating the    short   ballot,    aboli- 


tion of  unnecessary  state  boards 
and  other  ideas  presented  in  the 
following  composite  plan  of  re- 
vised  state   government. 

"Retain  the  triple  system  of 
government.  Adopt  the  short  bal- 
lot. Place  on  the  ballot  only  the 
governor  and  lieutenant,  judicial, 
legislative  and  county  officers. 
Abolish  the  present  state  legisla- 
ture. Elect  from  districts  twelve 
to  thirty  legislative  commission- 
ers. Have  these  serve  the  year 
around  at  adequate  salaries.  Place 
the  lieutenant  governor  as  chair- 
man of  this  commission  with  vot- 
ing power.  Group  the  minor  state 
officials  into  a  governor's  cabinet 
modeled  after  the  president's  cab- 
inet. Have  them  appointed  by 
the  governor  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  legislative  commission. 
Establish  twelve  departments  of 
state  affairs  modeled  upon  the  ten 
departments  of  national  affairs 
now  represented  in  the  presi- 
dent 's  cabinet.  Under  secretary  of 
state  place  interstate  and  intra- 
state departments,  under  state 
treasurer  place  banking  and  taxa- 
tion departments,  retain  attorney 
general,  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, commissioner  of  public 
lands  and  buildings.  Place  pres- 
ent duties  of  board  of  control 
upon  a  commissioner  of  public  in- 
stitutions. Remodel  the  school 
system  with  a  commissioner  of 
education  at  its  head.  Working 
with  the  railroad  commission 
establish  a  commissioner  of  public 
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utilities.  Group  the  other  state 
departments  under  commissioners 
of  agriculture,  health,  commerce 
and  labor,  whose  departments 
should  be  organized  upon  the 
plans  of  the  national  departments 
of  agriculture,  interior,  commerce 
and  labor,  and  co-operate  with 
the  respective  departments  of  na- 
tional  government. 

"Give  the  people  swifter, 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  justice 
by  placing  the  courts  upon  a 
business  basis.  Divide  the  su- 
preme court  into  groups,  do  away 
with  all  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
place  district  courts  and  county 
courts  as  united  branches  of  su- 
preme court.  Abolish  justice  of 
peace  and  police  courts.  Adopt 
precinct  boards  of  arbitrations. 
Establish  public  defender  system 
as  in  Oklahoma  to  co-operate  with 
public  prosecutors. 

"This  letter  is  written  to  invite 
the  discussion  of  thinking  people 
and  the  writer  will  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  any  of  the 
suggestions  herein  with  students 
of  government." 


Honorable  John  Burke,  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  has 
accepted  the  University's  invita- 
tion to  deliver  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  Founders'  Day 
banquet,  which  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  21st, 
at  one  of  the  local  hotels.  Mr. 
Burke  served  several  terms  as 
Governor    of   North    Dakota    and 


for  many  years  has  been  a  na- 
tional figure.  At  the  Baltimore 
convention  he  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  and  shortly  after  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  election,  Mr.  Burke 
was  invited  to  accept  his  present 
position. 

The  Founders'  Day  banquet 
this  year  will  be  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale  than  usual  and  it 
is  expected  that  in  addition  to  the 
combined  faculties  of  the  various 
colleges  there  will  be  in  attend- 
ance a  large  number  of  men 
prominent  hereabouts  in  commer- 
cial and  professional  life.  The 
alumni  representation  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  large.  Mr.  Burke  is 
a  public  speaker  of  power,  and 
all  who  attend  the  banquet  are 
assured  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 


Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon,  Arts 
'02,  Medicine  '06,  assistant  to  Dr. 
M.  J.  Scott  at  St.  James'  Hospital, 
Butte,  Montana,  and  for  several 
years  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  Medical  College,  visited  Oma- 
ha friends  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Dr.  Langdon  reports 
that  he  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  west,  and  that  he  is  fond  of 
Butte.  His  work  in  the  hospital, 
while  heavy,  has  proven  enjoy- 
able in  the  extreme  and  much  as 
he  enjoyed  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ances in  Omaha,  he  was  anxious 
to   return   to   Butte. 


Dr.    Timothy   J.    Dwyer,    Medi- 
cine   '02,    was    married    to    Miss 
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Susan  M.  Flanagan  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Omaha,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  January  7th.  The  mar- 
riage was  performed  by  Right 
Reverend  Richard  Scannell, 
Bishop  of  Omaha,  and  a  large 
number  of  clergy  were  present 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  The 
church  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  friends  of  the  contracting 
parties  and  was  beautifully 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 
An  elaborate  musical  program 
was  rendered.  Dr.  Dwyer  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  Omaha's 
physicians  and  few  Creighton 
graduates  have  achieved  more 
marked  success  than  he.  Miss 
Flanagan  has  been  for  the  past 
four  years  head  nurse  at  St. 
Catherine's  Hospital,  where  she 
won  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. The  doctor  and  his  bride 
left  on  Wednesday  for  an  ex- 
tended wedding  trip,  which  will 
include  a  long  stay  at  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 


Classes  were  resumed  in  all  of 
the  departments  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 5th.  There  were  a  number 
of  new  registrations  in  the  de- 
partments which  have  mid-year 
enrollment.  In  most  of  the  de- 
partments, however,  new  students 
are  received  only  in  September 
and  the  increased  enrollment  of 
the  University  will,  therefore,  on 
that   account   not   be  very   great. 


9th,  an  address  was  made  to  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Law 
by  Mr.  N.  H.  Loomis,  General 
Solicitor  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  The  speaker 
was  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  he  was  loudly 
cheered.  The  address  preceded 
the  reopening  of  the  Moot  Court 
sessions  for  the  second  semester. 
Each  senior  will  be  required  dur- 
ing this  semester  to  try  one  case 
before  a  jury  in  the  presence  of 
the  entire  student  body  of  the 
school,  and  each  case  must  be 
appealed  to  the  appellate  branch 
of  the  Moot  Court  and  argued 
before  a  bench  of  three  judges, 
each  of  whom  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  written  opinion  upon  the 
case. 


On    Friday    evening,    January 


The  whole  United  States  can 
be  heard  in  the  wireless  station 
in  the  Arts  and  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  University.  On  Fri- 
day night,  December  12th,  within 
the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours, 
the  operators  heard  Sayville  in 
Long  Island,  Key  West  in  Florida, 
a  Gulf  boat,  San  Houston  in 
Texas,  Fort  Leavenworth  in  Kan- 
sas, and  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  coast.  Some- 
times two  or  more  were  heard  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
message  of  any  one.  Sometimes 
every  signal  was  drowned  out  by 
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the  inconsiderate  practicing  of  a 
local    amateur. 

On  December  8th  Professor 
Rigge  was  able  to  make  his  first 
formal  attempt  at  the  wireless 
determination  of  the  longitude  of 
the  observatory.  The  Arlington 
signals  came  in  well  that  night, 
and  he  could  get  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  possible  coincidences.  A 
series  of  stars  was  then  observed 
with  the  transit  instrument,  the 
sidereal  clock  and  the  chrono- 
graph. The  probable  error  of  the 
night's  work  turned  out  to  be 
two  hundredths,  that  is,  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  exact 
value  of  the  longitude  cannot  be 
known  until  the  Washington  ob- 
servers send  in  their  result. 


A  final  preliminary  contest  for 
the  selection  of  the  University 
debating  team  which  is  to  meet, 
representatives  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  will  be  held  in 
Court  Room  No.  1  of  the  College 
of  Law  on  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 19th,  at  which  time  the 
eight  speakers  chosen  in  the  first 
preliminary  contest  will  each  be 
allowed  seven  minutes  for  con- 
structive argument  and  five  min- 
utes for  rebuttal.  The  debaters 
participating  are :  Edward  F. 
Sheehan,  Law  '16 ;  Louis  D.  Kava- 
nagh,  Law  '15 ;  Edward  J.  Robins, 
Law  '15 ;  Edward  F.  Dougherty, 
Law  '16;  L.  B.  Day,  Law  '14; 
Matthew  V.   Brossard,   Law    '15 ; 


P.   J.   Barrett,   Law    '14;   and   B. 
Kulakofsky,   Medicine    '17. 

The  debate  itself  will  be  held 
on  Friday  evening,  March  13th, 
in  the  University  auditorium. 


A  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Bloedorn,  Medicine  '09,  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States 
Navy,  advises  that  he  is  busy  at 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  Navy 
Yard,  where  he  is  enjoying  his 
work    very    much. 


The  two-year-old  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  McCleneghan,  Medicine 
'07,  died  on  Saturday,  January 
3rd,  and  was  buried  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,   January   6th. 


Mr.  E.  B.  McDermott,  Law  '10, 
spent  the  holidays  in  Omaha  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  J.  V.  McDermott, 
who  is  a  student  in  the  Law 
School.  

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Proctor,  Law 
'10,  of  New  York  City,  visited 
Omaha  friends  during  the  holi- 
days.   

Professor  Rigge  returned  on 
January  4th  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  He  says  that, 
owing  probably  to  the  position 
of  Atlanta  and  the  wintry  season, 
less  than  four  hundred  members 
were  present.  In  the  Astrono- 
mical and  Astrophysical  Society 
only  about  a  dozen  members  put 
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in  an  appearance.  Professor 
Rigge  read  two  papers  before  this 
society.  The  first  on  the  Arling- 
ton wireless  time  signals  met  with 
an  interesting  discussion  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  much 
valuable  information  was  ex- 
changed. The  second  paper  pre- 
sented a  series  of  eight  astrono- 
mical panoramic  views  taken  from 
the  dome  of  the  Creighton  Ob- 
servatory with  the  paths  of  stars 
and  other  celestial  circles  drawn 
on  them.  Their  educational  value 
was  much  appreciated. 


interne  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  were 
visitors  at  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine during  the  holidays. 


The  following  graduates  were 
welcome  visitors  at  the  College 
of  Dentistry  during  the  holidays: 
Dr.  A.  B.  Kearns,  '12,  Elgin,  Ne- 
braska; Dr.  W.  Ludden,  10,  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho;  Dr.  Glen  Fritz, 
'13,  Humphrey,  Nebraska;  Dr.  L. 
P.  Nelson,  '13,  Creighton,  Ne- 
braska; Dr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  '13, 
Warsaw,  Nebraska;  and  Dr.  W. 
P.  Higgins,  '13,  Atkinson,  Ne- 
braska.   

Dr.  R.  S.  Pickler,  Medicine  '12, 
of  Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  called  at 
the  College  recently  on  his  way 
to  Kansas  City,  where  he  spent 
the  holidays. 


Dr.  F.  S.  Carey,  Medicine  '13, 
interne,  St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Dr.  J. 
Uridel,  '13,  interne,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon;  Dr. 
Cliff  Sells,  '13,  interne,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
and  Dr.  M.  A.  Cunningham,    '13, 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Freshman  Class 
of  the  Creighton  College  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  recent  death  of  the 
mother  of  Mr.   Maurice   Grier: 

Whereas,  The  Almighty  has 
seen  fit  in  His  Divine  Wisdom  to 
call  from  her  earthly  abode  the 
beloved  mother  of  our  classmate, 
Maurice   Grier;   and 

Whereas,  The  closeness  of  our 
companionship  tends  to  make  his 
loss  our  own; 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  we,  on  be- 
half of  the  Freshman  Class  of 
the  Creighton  College  of  Medi- 
cine, extend  to  him  our  deepest 
and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  The 
Creighton    Chronicle. 

Joseph  P.  Swoboda, 
E.  F.   Noonan, 
Simon  Levey, 

Committee. 


The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Junior  Class  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  on  the  death 
of  Gerald  Yoder  McCleneghan: 

Whereas,  The  Almighty  has 
seen  fit  in  His  Divine  Wisdom  to 
call  from  His  earthly  abode  the 
little  son  of  our  highly  esteemed 
instructor,   Dr.   S.  McCleneghan. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  extend 
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to   him   and  his   family   our   sin- 
cerest  sympathy. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  The 
Creighton  Chronicle. 

J.   M.   Johnson, 
I.  F.  Cartney, 
A.  L.  Barr, 

Committee. 

The  football  season  for  1913 
was  formally  closed  with  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Henshaw  Wednesday 
evening,  December  10th,  at  which 
the  entire  squad  and  athletic 
board  were  guests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Following  the  banquet  William 
Brennan,  freshman  in  the  Arts 
College,  was  elected  captain  for 
next  year's  varsity  team.  Bren- 
nan has  played  two  years  at  left 
end  on  the  squad  and  has  been  a 
star  during  the  entire  period.  He 
played  his  best  game  against 
South  Dakota  Thanksgiving  Day. 
He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
high  school  team,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  experience  prior  to 
joining  the  varsity.  His  home  is 
at  Yankton,  S.  D.  He  won  a  ma- 
jority over  McCarthy,  Black  and 
Parker,  and  the  vote  was  made 
unanimous. 

"Shorty"  Hunt  was  selected  as 
captain  of  the  scrubs  for  next 
year. 

E.  J.  McVann,  Arts  '85,  acting 
as  toastmaster  and  representing 
the  new  athletic  board,  announced 
that  letters  had  been  granted  to 


the   following  seventeen  men  for 
their  services  this  year : 

Hanley,  Hall,  Stapleton,  Shan- 
non, Young,  Brennan,  Black,  Mil- 
ler, Walworth,  McCarthy,  Sho- 
walter,  Casey,  Kamanski,  Parker, 
Warren,  Pitts  and  Coady. 

All  these  men  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kamanski  played  the 
whole  or  at  least  one  of  the  three 
big  games,  those  with  South  Da- 
kota, Haskell  and  Marquette.  Ka- 
manski was  given  a  letter  because 
he  had  played  almost  the  whole 
of  one  of  these  games  and  three 
of  the  minor  games  on  the  sched- 
ule. 

Those  whose  football  career 
closed  with  the  banquet  last  even- 
ing were: 

Miller,  Young,  Hall,  and  Han- 
ley. Miller  has  played  his  time 
out  and  during  the  last  year 
starred  as  captain  of  the  squad; 
Young  has  played  his  four  years 
of  intercollegiate  football,  while 
Hanley  and  Hall  will  graduate 
before  another  season  rolls 
around. 

The  squad  and  Coach  Miller 
were  the  recipients  of  many  com- 
pliments for  their  showing  and 
those  present  predicted  bigger 
things  for  Creighton  in  the  ath- 
letic lines  next  year. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Ath- 
letic Director  Wise,  Coach  Harry 
Miller,  Captain-elect  Brennan, 
Miller,  the  outgoing  captain,  and 
Dan  Butler,  member  of  the  ath- 
letic board. 


